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BEURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 1907 
GEORGE BATCHELOR . . . EpiTor 
2 Entered as second-class mail matter 
Contents, Editorial, 
ee PAL. . DWARD EVERETT HALE, uncanonical bishop 
Bee a and by brevet first citizen of Boston, was a 
National Conference and International Conference 858 central figure in the celebration last week in 
The Garden 859 Boston. He spoke in King’s Chapel at the begin- 
ning of the week, at the unveiling of the tablet 
feet TOPICS Boe showing where the Boston boys made their protest to 
BREVITIES 861 the British General; he presided at the great meeting 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR in Symphony Hall, introducing the vice-president and 
Prof. H. P. Smith: arvard renee 96, Other notables, and on Sunday last he preached in the 
aie , : 2” Old South Meeting-house on Washington Street, opened 
The Life of Jesus $62 on Sunday for religious services for the first time in thirty 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. years. And with all, written with his own hand, came 
= Jane Addams and her Work, by Jane A. Stewart . 862 his weekly contribution to the Christian Register. Mrs. 
The Epic of Garibaldi, by Rev. Richard W. Boynton 96, Julia Ward Howe, avoiding the fatigues of the week, 
ee ve ee “aes remained at home, but made her mark on the occasion 
Social Purity in India, by Pandit 5. N. Sastri, M.A. . 865 by writing a poem, elsewhere printed, which would do 
Prof. Jean Réville, D.D.; Rev. L. KE. Tony André, D-D., 874 credit, if they could have written it, to any of our poets, 
From an Address by C. %: Murdock ee 875 young or old. 
Miss Mary R. Hudson; The Brahma-Vidyalaya, or Theo- om 
logical College for all India 876 In taking her place among the leading nations of the 
The Unitarian Van Mission in England; Unitarians aS Japan assumes the oe man’s burden in Korea, 
Pee aareal , and enters upon a career of oppression and spoliation 
; se “S which might do credit to any Christian nation. We have 
Bee tegates 879 never understood why our government should have been 
SPIRITUAL LIFE . 868 the first to recognize the right of Japan to take possession 
; of Korea and to suppress the government of that ancient 
ne ona Lge ilce dis Tie: TRE TOA nes empire. The Emperor of Korea sent an embassy to The 
: Me 2 Hague to beg for consideration and assistance. Because, 
house, by Rev. H. E. Hale, D.D. 869 in his misery, the Emperor of Korea cried and asked for 
LITERATURE. help, he is now to be removed from his throne. It may 
g Book Notices . 870 be all right, but there are Americans who have been in 
Miscellaneous; Magazines; Literary Notes 87; Korea who think it is all wrong. 
THE HOME. - 
pat Saeed ORS date G72 THERE are many ways which open between the mind 
The Brave Little Mother; Louise’s Hat 873 of a man and the inner life of an animal. We may hunt 
POETRY. him, study him, live with him and love him, but, in what- 
Old Home Week in Boston, by Julia Ward Howe . 862 ever way we approach him, he will show traits of sur- 
Johnn : f aes prising interest. Have birds and beasts minds? Do 
z, : they think, do they feel, as we do? Are they intelli- 
THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. gent? Opinions will differ according to the kind of re- 
New Testament Catechism . 878 lation established between ourselves and the animal. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 87g Those who care nothing for them will think they do not 
REL i know much. ‘Those who love them heartily will not 
IGIOUS INTELLIGENCE . 879 easily fix bounds to their intelligence. Some of them 
PLEASANTRIES 880 can certainly love human beings as much as human 
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beings love one another. What instinct is nobody knows. 
It cannot be the product of reason unless, in the ani- 
mals, reason preceded instinct. In some way, animals 
know more about us than we do about them. But he 
who is positive in his opinions about animal intelli- 
gence has something yet to learn. 


vt 


THE way in which what is good in socialism is work- 
ing itself into the institutions of society is happily il- 
lustrated in the career of Sir Francis Allston Channing, 
recently knighted by King Edward. He is the son of 
Rev. William Henry Channing, the nephew of Dr. Chan- 
ning, who was, something over fifty years ago, the secre- 
tary of the Socialist Association of which Mr. George 
Ripley was the president, with headquarters in New 
York, and in ‘active relations with the experiment at 
Brook Farm, which came to an end soon after Fourier- 
ism was adopted under the leadership of Mr. Channing. 
Sir Francis Channing is now actively engaged in the 
discussion of old age pensions for all deserving persons 
in Great Britain. The son of the American socialist 
becomes a member of the British Parliament and an 
advoeate of practicable social reforms. 


et 


WE hope it is true that, as reported, Bishop Vincent 
put on record in a recent address his thoroughgoing 
disapproval of the sensational methods of itinerant 
revivalism. While he expressed his belief in the need 
of conversion and the use of methods which are favorable 
to it, he is said to have deplored the excitement which 
marks the course of the successful revivalist. We be- 
lieve that often the best of them create a fictitious 
atmosphere, and in the end leave more people out of 
the church than they bring into it. Now and then there 
is a genuine revival of interest in art, in literature, in 
business honesty, in national righteousness. All such 
movements of thought come in waves, serve their pur- 
pose, and leave society a little better for the interest 
excited. There is no objection to a spontaneous revival 
of any good sentiment or emotion, and all wise men 
welcome a fresh impulse to right feeling and right living. 
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FINEs to the amount of upward of $29,000,000 have 
been levied upon the Standard Oil Company. This is 
the largest amount of damages ever levied upon any 
private individual or corporation. It equals the indem- 
nity often demanded by one nation from another at the 
close cf a war. ‘The fines will not be paid until the case 
goes through all the courts and is finally determined by 
the Supreme Court at Washington. ‘his is a typical 
and test case. By the judgments of the various courts 
principles will be declared, the law will be defined, and a 
line sharply drawn for the warning and benefit of all 
who come hereafter, between that which is lawful and 
right and that which is unlawful, illegal, and injurious. 
The public can now afford to wait with patience, in con- 
fidence that justice will be done and the right way pointed 
out for the business of many generations. There are 
other and similar cases, but this overtops them - all for 
the magnitude of the interest involved and the penalties 
exacted. 
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THE unrest in India, of which we hear so much, is 
caused in part by evil-minded men, who deceive the 
natives with lies about Europeans. A native Indian 
paper reports that the probable cause of the deporta- 
tion of Lajpat Rai was that he was detected in the 
spreading of a rumor that the cause of the plague was 
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poison dropped in the wells by Englishmen. A similar — 
crime is committed in our own country by men and women 
who, having the ear of workingmen, tell lies about the 
conspiracy of the government, the courts, and the 
wealthy classes to destroy the rights of labor and to 
make slaves of laboring men. Half of the conflict — 
between classes and the unrest of labor comes from lies 
maliciously told for the advantage, not of the laboring 
classes, but of those who live at their expense. ‘The 
class described in the ancient Hebrew scriptures as 
oppressors of the poor still remains and is active. But 
strong-minded and right-thinking people are as never 
before united to drive them out of the land if they will 
not submit to the restraints of law and justice. 


National Conference and International Conference. 


Commonly, it is unfortunate to hold the meetings of 
our American National Conference in the same month 
that the International Council is held in some foreign 
city. When the second meeting of the International 
Council was called in London, nobody thought much 
about a conflict between that and the American meet- 
ings, because they were so far apart. But with each 
meeting of the Council the increasing interest and atten- 
dance of American delegates has become a definite drain 
upon the National Conference. While in numbers the 
difference is not great, yet, when thirty of our best men 
and women who would naturally be present and give in- 
terest to the proceedings of our Conference were in Gen- 
eva and remained abroad after the meeting, the loss was 
definite and important. This year it may be accounted a 
happy circumstance that the two meetings come in the 
same month. It gives the National Conference an oppor- 
tunity to efface itself in some measure, to act as the host 
of the Council, and to join the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, of which the chairman is the president of the 
Unitarian Association, in doing honor to our guests. 

In our last number the programme of the National 
Conference was printed, and we shall begin immediately 
to print a list of delegates appointed by the churches. 
Mr. Wendte has already explained, but it will be neces- 
sary to repeat the explanation many times, that mem- 
bership of the National Conference at which the dele- 
gates will vote in the two sessions held on Monday is 
not identical with membership of the International 
Council, which occupies the rest of the week. It is also 
necessary to say that the committee of arrangements 
cannot offer hospitality to the delegates of the National 
Conference. This they must reserve for the very large © 
body of foreign delegates of which England furnishes 
the largest part. The payment of one dollar to Mr. 
Wendte, the secretary, makes one a member of the 
International Council with the title to many privileges _ 
elsewhere defined. 

Some way ought to be contrived for the meeting of 
these two bodies on alternate years. Many years ago 
we shifted the date of the National Conference a year, 
in order to escape the turmoil of a presidential election. 
Were it not for that, we should advise holding a regular 
meeting of the National Conference next year. It is the 
only body that unites all our churches and invites other 
churches to join without reference to missionary work 
or subscriptions. It has done work of the first im- 
portance during the last forty years, carried us through 
many perils, and seems now less important than for- 
merly only because we have come into a time of peace 
which it made possible. At any time questions may 
arise which should properly be referred to a congress 
of our churches. They are free to act for the common 
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the duties, or the policy of any society or administra- 
tion. Because of this freedom of action in the past, 
all our organizations have been helped and have re- 
ceived benefits without which their present prosperity 
Therefore we will say, whatever 
else happens, let us contrive to keep the National Con- 
ference broad, free, and influential. 

We write concerning these matters with a sober and 
somewhat sad consciousness that the majority of the 


_ people in our churches do not read any religious paper, 


and that the majority of the readers of the Christian Reg- 
aster neither attend conferences nor the meetings of any 
one of our missionary societies. Of the ten thousand 
Unitarians who live within sight of the State House 
in Boston, who are regular church-goers on a Sunday 
morning, not one-half take any definite interest in the 
doings of the conferences. Many of our ministers 
accept only an enforced responsibility for the prosperity 
and wise conduct of our institutions. And yet, were 
it not for the organized efforts that are maintained 
unceasingly by industrious and thoughtful men and 
women, there would be no well-established churches 
for our people and no well-supported pulpits for the 
ministers. 

The languid interest of which we speak is not peculiar 
to Unitarians. In some denominations they get more 
men of affairs to attend to the business of councils and 
conferences, but the fact is that few public meetings 
of any denomination in this country have had such a 
large average attendance as our National Conference 
during the last forty years. In Anniversary Week in 
Boston we can get more. people together than any 
other denomination. 

Our object in writing now is to bespeak attention 
to the notices, which will be often repeated during the 
coming weeks, of the great meeting to be held in Boston 
the last of September. The proceedings will be worth 
the attention of all our men and women who have any 
interest in the serious affairs of society. No time 
will be given to petty denominational claims and rival- 
ries; but the broad principles of a pure religion that 
may be united with perfect liberty will be discussed 
by persons who will unite intellectual power with moral 
enthusiasm. We are entering upon no plan of destruc- 
tion or exclusion. No one will withdraw from anything 
or exclude anybody. Coming together as free agents, 
under a sense of moral responsibility, the effort will be 
to offer all comers something that will satisfy the mind, 
the heart, the conscience, and so prepare the way for 
such natural harmonies as always attend and glorify 
the work of those who in earnest sincerity are working 
for common ends and mutual benefits. 


The Garden. 


The garden: and the enclosed field indicate special 
stages in the progress of the race. A sense of security 
and safety in ownership, whether of the tribe or of the 
individual, shows prosperous life, with a marked advance 
in human development. 

_ The forest has partially disappeared, the morass has 
dried, the river has found its peaceful bed, the brook has 
ceased to be a raging torrent, the simple elements of 
agriculture have been discovered. New forms of nourish- 
ment have come into being. Flesh alone, torn by savage 
teeth, has ceased fully to satisfy the cravings of man’s 
appetite. Grains, esculent roots, and simple fruits have 
taken their place in the prehistoric bill of fare. The 
great discovery has been made that wild plants improve 
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and develop by cultivation. To garments made wholly 
of skins the ingenious mothers of a race have added some 
simple fabrics made of beaten bark or woven of vegetable 
fibre. 

Animals have been domesticated, and have learned 
to roam the pasture and gather food from succulent 
grasses, and the dog has appeared the faithful friend 
and humble brother of man: the flowers of the field have 
been transplanted round the hut or cabin, and the wild 
fruits have grown richer and sweeter for cultivation. 

Dread war has given breathing space to the race of 
tribes, to make a little home and surround it with the 
results of industry. It would seem that the dream of 
the garden where the first pair lived by divine permission 


‘must have come into being at a comparatively late period. 


Surely it did not arise during the age of the bushmen 
or the cave-dwellers, but when gentle civility had found 
an abiding place, and the culture of the earth was fairly 
well advanced. If the pair were unclad and did not know 
it until shame of their innocence drove them to construct 
a species of garment, they mark a new era not for them- 
selves alone, but for the race. In the warm regions of 
the earth clothing is not the first necessity. It is the 
moral awakening in the soul that makes clothing sym- 
bolic and suggestive. Here was an epoch marked in the 
progress of man, a new condition for the family. The 
nomadic and wandering tribes had given place to a more 
settled form of life. Man and woman beautifully mated 
in the story had progressed to a point where the awaken- 
ing of the higher nature could no longer be delayed. 
They were no longer instinctive animals. The childlike 
and backward human was to become conscious, reflective, 
capable of suffering and repentance. 

Oddly enough it was an apple that was chosen as 
a test,—a crucial experiment in the power of resisting 
temptation. Anything else would have answered as 
well, anything that appealed to carnal appetites. The 
apple was chosen as the best symbol, tempting to a 
child that knew not yet the act of disobedience save by 
the mere, undefined prohibition, and transgressed with 
that wild joy children feel in doing the prohibited thing. 
The great Father who had guarded the tree by a special 
charge that the children dwelling there should not pluck 
and eat the fruit, had not seemingly indicated why or 
wherefore he had reserved this special apple-tree. It is 
explained that it was the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil. It would therefore seem that he wished to pre- 
serve the pristine innocence of the human children he 
had placed in the garden to keep and tend it,—though 
he must have known that it could not be preserved by 
any such means. The desire to do the forbidden thing 
is so strong in human nature that the newly born Adam 
and Eve would have been quite other than human if they 
had not broken over the command. 

The tempter, represented as an external and visible 
being, we are told, was abroad in the garden, probably 
by divine permission, as the place was guarded by angels, 
and the Father came at times and walked there in the 
cool of the day. The exquisite naiveté of this image 
of God walking in the garden at a refreshing hour is one 
of the lovely touches of the most beautiful myth that 
exists. It is assimple as an old fairy tale, with wonderful 
implications of the genesis of conscience,—the sense of 
sin, the punishment of trespass and transgression that 
changes the exquisite picture of the garden with its snow- 
capped mountains, its tropic verdure, its cascades 
and bright rivers, its fruits and flowers and tame beasts 
and brilliant birds, to a thunderous scene ravaged by 
storm and tempest, torn by earthquakes, shattered by 
tornadoes. 

The children of the garden are made man and woman 
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by the expulsion. It does not need the angels with flaming 
swords to prevent their return. They have passed into 
a new phase of being, no longer that of the garden. 
Neither Adam nor his Eve can longer be idle and care- 
free. A terrible necessity is upon them. The back 
must bend, the brow must sweat. They must find food 
and shelter. The careless savage has entered on the 
first phase of civilization. He has become a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, and, as he pauses for a moment 
from digging in the field, he seems to see afar off in vision 
God’s country, and he dreams that he once lived there 
when a child, before he began to think, when the joyous 
animal life was supreme. And the woman in her hut 
is nursing her baby. And faintly, afar off, in her dream- 
ing eyes the memory of the garden shines. Did she 
ever live there, or was it only a vision? Was she ever a 
care-free and simple savage girl, and was there ever a 
tempter in her path, who awoke her to the great prob- 
lems of life, and made her a thinking, suffering, loving 
being? Who can tell? And the woman in her hut who 
once lived in paradise has bequeathed to her millions of 
descendants the power of dreaming of the garden where 
they too lived once in the lost country of God, and were 
pure and innocent before the great awakening. 


Current Copics, 


A FINE of $29,240,000—probably the largest pecuni- 
ary penalty ever pronounced in the history of jurispru- 
dence—was imposed upon the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, known as the ‘‘Oil Trust,’ by Kenesaw 
M. Landis, judge of the United States District Court, in 
Chicago, last Saturday. The fine was the outcome of 
the conviction of the great corporation of violation of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in the acceptance of re- 
bates from the Chicago & Alton Railroad on shipments 
of oil. There were ten indictments, containing 1,462 
counts, against the company, and the court imposed 
the maximum fine of $20,000 on each count. In the 
course of his address to the defendant corporation, 
Judge Landis took occasion to say, ‘‘The man who de- 
liberately violates the law wounds society more deeply 
than he who counterfeits coin or steals letters from the 
mail.’? On the application of counsel for the defendant, 
the judge gave the corporation sixty days in which to 
file a bill of exceptions. It is very likely that the case 
will be carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States on questions of constitutionality. 

oe 

THE first election in the Philippine Islands since the 
establishment of American authority in the archipelago 
evidently resulted, last week, in the return of a safe 
majority for the’ Nationals. The preliminary discus- 
sion of policy among the leaders of that party shows 
that the majority group in the Filipino Assembly will 
demand independence, freedom to carry arms, jury 
trials, and the readjustment of the native membership 
of the Filipino Commission, so as to insure representa- 
tion in the commission to the Nationalists. Within the 
ranks of the victorious party a struggle between the 
radical and conservative elements is indicated, with the 
probability that the latter faction will be able to impose 
its will upon the assembly. A feature of public senti- 
ment among the Filipinos, as expressed at the polls, 
was the general acceptance of the American administra- 


tion as the first step in the establishment of sound gov- 
ernment in the archipelago. 
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ONE of the definite achievements of the second con- 


ference for peace and arbitration at The Hague was out- 
lined on August 3, when the American proposition re- 
garding the establishment of a permanent court of arbi- 
tration at the capital of the Netherlands was adopted 
by the sub-committee before which it had been argued. 
In the sub-committee the project presented by the 
American delegation obtained the unqualified support 
of the French Republic, of Great Britain, and of practi- 
cally the united sentiment of the entire sub-committee. 
It was the sense of the delegates of all nations, voiced by 
M. Léon Bourgeois of France, that the United States 
“deserves the gratitude of the civilized world for pro- 
posing an institution that may prove to be the glory of 
the present century.” A feature of the debate was the 
warm advocacy of the establishment. of a permanent 


court by the representatives of Mexico and the South 


American republics. 
ad 


Tue Moroccan situation came to the front as an inter- 
national issue at the end of last week, when the European 
residents of Casablanca, on the west coast of Morocco, 
fled from that port to escape the imminent peril of a mas- 
sacre incident to the war between the Sultan of Morocco 
and the revolted tribes in the immediate vicinity of the 
city. The panic at Casablanca aroused the foreign office 
at Paris to energetic action, and immediate negotiations 
were begun between France and Spain to reach an agree- 


_ment upon the details for joint measures to bring about 


the pacification of Morocco under the terms of the con- 
vention of Algeciras. In the mean while a punitive ex- 
pedition of considerable proportions was organized by 
the French government, and the announcement was 
made at Paris that France would occupy Casablanca 
temporarily ‘‘to assure the security of all citizens of all 
nations and the punishment of the guilty.”’ It appeared 
to be the consensus of opinion in the European chancel- 
leries that France, in occupying Moroccan territory, 
would be acting entirely in accord with international 
agreements as well as with the requirements of civiliza- 
tion; and yet the attitude of the kaiser toward any cam- 
paign that France might undertake was regarded with 
apprehension. 
Jt 


A viGoROous denunciation of the administration of 
the Congo was recorded in the House of Lords on July 
29, when Lord Monkswell, in moving for the papers in 
the case, said that ‘‘the system of government in the 
Congo Independent State is one of unrestrained tyranny, 
enforced by the lash and the bullet, by cruelty and by 
murder.’’ In the general debate that followed the mo- 
tion, the Archbishop of Canterbury declared that the 
Congo was one of the most disheartening and humiliating 
of contemporary questions, and the Earl of Mayo advo- 
cated another international convention to determine 
the status of the personal domain of King Leopold of the 
Belgians. In response to the government’s explanation 
that a statement on the progress of the pourparlers be- 
tween his majesty’s government and the Congo admin- 
istration might jeopardize the success of the cause of re- 
form, Lord Monkswell withdrew his motion; but the ex- 
pression of sentiment by the Lords accomplished the 
purpose of bringing the affairs in the Congo freshly to 


international notice. - 
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WirH the announcement at St. Petersburg on July 29 
that the treaties of commerce, navigation, and fisheries 
between Russia and Japan had been signed, came the 
forecast of a convention between the two countries out- 
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"fining the political sphere of each in the Far East and 
obliterating the last traces of the late war. It is believed 
that the Russo-Japanese entente will contain the bases 
of combined action by the two powers in certain event- 
ualities, and that it will embody a guarantee for the 
maintenance of existing conditions in the territory di- 
rectly affected by the conflict that was terminated by 
the treaty of Portsmouth. Under the agreements which 
were signed on July 28, Japan obtained the adjustment 
of important questions affecting the fishing interests of 
the littoral which have been the cause of irritation be- 
tween the two countries. It is worthy of note that most 
of these questions were settled to the advantage of the 
Japanese. 
Pd 


THE cost of universal old age pension system—one 
of the measures of reform to which the present British 
ininistry is practically pledged—is placed, in a recently 
issued Parliamentary memorandum, at £27,508,000, 
apart from the expenses of administration. To raise 
- this amount it would be necessary to impose a poll tax 

of 12s. 6d. per head. ‘The beneficiaries of the system 

on the basis of present statistics in the United Kingdom 
would be 2,116,000 persons over sixty-five years of age, 
about 250,000 of whom already draw pensions for ser- 
vices in the army, navy, and civil services, or as retired 
policemen or school teachers, besides the recipients of 
charity. It is estimated that the old age pension bud- 

- get would rise in 1921 to the magnificent total of about 
$1 50,000,000: 


Brevities. 


When the great trial is over, one of the burning ques- 
tions will be, What shall be done with Orchard, said to 
have been miraculously converted after having committed 
almost every conceivable crime? 


The original of the oft misquoted lines from Butler’s 
*‘Hudibras’’ is,— 
“He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.” 


When Dr. Harry Hopkins, who is coming to the end 
of his service as president of Williams College, was a 
young man, he was superintendent of a Sunday-school, 


in which he insisted that there should be no distinction of 


church or creed. 


In our column of ‘‘Pleasantries’”’ there was a jocular 
story which, taken seriously, was a reflection upon the 
character and record of the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin. We 
are assured on excellent authority that the story is a fake, 
having no foundation in fact. 


In the summer time it should be borne in upon the 
minds of readers and correspondents that the editor is 
an impersonal entity. If a dart is aimed at him, it may 
reach him, and it may not. If blunders are made, per- 
haps he made them, and perhaps he didn’t. But, who- 
ever comes and goes, the paper goes on all the same. 


If the Rev. Thomas Law of England can be trusted, 
President Roosevelt made to him a declaration for which 
so many Americans have been waiting. He says: “I 

was sorry to hear from his own lips that he had definitely 
determined not to be nominated for a further period of 
office as President of the United States. Turning to me 
with serious expression, he said, ‘As the Methodists say 
I have delivered my message: it is now for the nation to 
carry it out.’ ”’ 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Prof. H. P. Smith. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I do not need, through the Register, to congratulate 
our churches upon the fact that Prof. Henry Preserved 
Smith has been secured for Old Testament work in Mead- 
ville. He is too well known. I cannot, however, let this 
opportunity pass to call attention to one of his volumes 
which our ministers might find specially helpful. I 
refer to his ‘‘History of the Old Testament,’ published 


by the Scribners, a most scholarly and thoroughly up-to- 


date work. 

Some two years ago one of our Boston pastors in a 
sermon pleaded for a more intelligent conception of the 
Old Testament and a wider knowledge of Hebrew history 
in the light of recent criticism. Yet in this same sermon 
he revealed himself by casual remarks to be two decades 
behind Prof. Smith and those who have kept pace with 
him. He was as much behind his age just here as a 
business man who would persist in riding to his store 
upon an old high bicycle instead of riding in an automo- 
bile. A single reading of Prof. Smith’s volume might 
have brought him up to date in his knowledge of the 
subject, and would have given him the right to make 
the plea he did make. EDWARD Day. 

NANTUCKET, MAss, 


Harvard Hymns. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 


Reading your editorial note in the Register of the 18th, 
regretting the disappearance of ‘‘Visitation Day” at 
the Harvard Divinity School, I am tempted to point out 
what seems to me the most serious loss which we have 
incurred in connection with its abolition. It used to 
be the excellent custom for students in the school to 
write hymns for the occasion and for the graduation 
exercises. Doubtless those hymns were often enough 
of mediocre quality, but some of them have been among 
the finest contributions of the nineteenth century to 
American hymnody. ‘Thus for the graduating exercises 
of the class of 1846 O. B. Frothingham wrote ‘‘Thou 
Lord of hosts, whose guiding hand,’ and Samuel John- 
son wrote ‘‘God of the earnest heart.” 

For the graduating exercises of the class of 1865 John 
W. Chadwick wrote ‘‘Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless 
round’’; for Visitation Day, 1866, Rev. S. C. Beach wrote 
‘‘Mysterious Presence, Source of all’’; for Visitation Day, 
1867, Edward Rowland Sill wrote ‘‘Send down thy 
truth, O God’’; anda search through our hymn-books 
would probably disclose a dozen more which have found 
more or less acceptance. I think that the very notable 
pre-eminence of Harvard men among American hymn- 
writers may be traced in considerable measure to this 
practice of encouraging the writing of hymns for special 
occasions. 

Doubtless it is impossible to revive Visitation Day in 
its ancient form, but it is much to be desired that the 
students of our theological schools, at Meadville and at 
Berkeley, Cal., as well as at Cambridge, should be en- 
couraged to write hymns for public occasions during 
their school life. The period, with its opportunities for 
meditation, its freedom from the routine of parish work, 
and its fresh enthusiasm, is peculiarly adapted to the 
production of such expressions of the religious life. If 
one fine hymn were written in ten years, it would be 
worth the efforts spent on the inferior productions, while, 
if our schools could produce a single great hymn-writer, 
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he would be worth more to us and to the world than 


dozens of ordinary ministers. 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 
Ann ARBorR, MICH. 


[Would not Theodore Parker’s hymn, ‘‘O thou great 
Friend of all the sons of men’? come in the same class? 
EpIror.] 


The Life of Jesus. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


As the reports of the Isles of Shoals meetings are neces- 
sarily somewhat brief, may I add a word? 

The subject being one of great interest, it was natural 
that the speakers selected should be men of much ability, 
and that the papers (with one exception) showed scholar- 
ship and careful study. 

As I listened to them, it seemed to me, however, that 
we are, as yet, only beginning to understand how to study 
the life of Jesus. We are still hampered by the methods 
of Bible study, inherited from our orthcdox ancestors, 
and from which we are only gradually becoming emanci- 
pated. Theoretically, I know, we regard Jesus as a 
human being. But practically his thoughts, ideas, hopes, 
aims, and feelings are still confused, and hidden from us 
ina sort of luminous haze. And the unfortunate habit of 
studying each passage, and even each sentence by itself 
(inherited from orthodoxy) instead of looking for the 
central thought, and comparing one passage with another, 
prevents us from gaining a clear idea of the whole, and 
seeing the unity and harmony which prevails. 

Jesus was a man, like, yet unlike, other men. He had 
a definite hope and aim. He worked by human agency, 
he hoped for human co-operation. When the central 
hope in the mind of Jesus is clearly perceived, it throws 
a flashlight on several passages, some of which have been 
made needlessly obscure by the old methods of ,study. 
For instance, the story of the temptation, the mysterious 
conversation with Nicodemus, the attack upon his life 
at Nazareth, and especially the much-maltreated incident 
of the money changers in the Temple. Three at least of 
the speakers at the Shoals made the usual mistake in 
regard to this, although the true explanation saute aux 
yeux, as soon as the old near-sighted way of reading is 
dropped, and it is examined as we should examine an 
incident in the biography of another man. We even 
gain a light upon the probable subject of his conversation 
with the ‘“‘doctors” in the Temple, when he was twelve 
years old. 

I venture to make another remark. How is it that 
those who are the most emphatic in assuring us that we 
have ‘‘no certain knowledge” of the records, and tell 
us that Jesus ‘“‘probably”’ never did this, and ‘‘certainly” 
never said that, are the very ones who, if some passage 
can be interpreted in such a manner as to throw an un- 
favorable light upon it, appear at least to be firmly con- 
vinced, not only that Jesus spoke in English, the English 
of the nineteenth century, but that a stenographer was 
present who reported his exact words? Is not there 
some inconsistency here ? 

The passage that occurs to me is the one of the so-called 
“denunciations,” translated ‘‘woe unto you,” ete. In 
one place this expression cannot possibly be a dentncia- 
tion. In one or two others there is great improbability. 
May it not then be at least doubtful whether it is any- 
where used in the sense usually attributed to it? 

In Mr. Sunderland’s thoughtful and scholarly paper, 
which was a gocd beginning of the Conference, there was 
only wanting some recognition of the very strong historic 
argument which has been made for the early origin of 
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the gospel. Our ministers are apt to dwell a little too 

much on the arguments on the other side, emphasizing 

the negative and critical view. L. Bane 
MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


Old Home Week in Boston. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Rome, on her hills of vantage throned, 
Gave to the world her strenuous rule, 
Isles of the sea her empire owned, 
The nations studied at her school. 


Resplendent from her gates went forth 
The legions of her proud defence, 
And fiery South and frozen North 
Did homage to her eminence. 


Heroic souls her counsels gave; 
Wisdom her sturdy conquests held; 

Her towering eagle, fierce and brave, 
The tumult of the peoples quelled. 


The forest broods a better way 
Than the rude clutch of rapine saw. 
Within her walls to stand for aye, 
Was crowned the majesty of law. 


Our city is as nobly set, 

Stately her hills, albeit but three. 
Glorious above her parapet 

Floats the dear Flag of Liberty. 


Strong sons, the nurslings of her hearth, 
For freedom won the Western plains; 
To-day, with happy pride of birth, 
They come to show their splendid gains. 


Fair towns they builded as they went; 
Empires above their footsteps grew; 
For justice stood their armament, 
For all th’ illustrious truth they knew. 


Now, welcome young and welcome old! 
Salute with joy each sacred bound! 
The cradle of your race behold! 
Let the ancestral anthems sound! 


And let our Boston, from her heights, 
Match with her hills the virtues three, 
And crown them, as with beacons bright, 

With Faith and Hope and Charity. 


Jane Addams and her Work. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


That Miss Jane Addams possesses a seemingly inex- 
haustible fund of practical and original ideas and a 
unique and comprehensive grasp of a variety of subjects 
has been recurringly demonstrated at each successive 
appearance on the platform, where she is always a 
welcome figure. 

It is aptly pointed out that the calm judgment with 
which she at one time considers how our factory laws 
may be strengthened and enforced in behalf of the child 
and the toiler is at another time occupied with equal 
directness in the elevation of the humble residents of the 
tenements by better homes and the education of mind, 
hand, and heart. She brings to the discussion of each 
ep social perplexity a clear and definite policy of 
relief. 

It might be expected to follow that, because Miss 
Addams has become an authority on so many different 
questions affecting community and social life, she is 
in danger of meriting the designation of a certain col- 
lege professor, who, it will be remembered, not long since 
caustically denominated sociologists as ‘‘pan-sciolists.” 


Bs 


‘She gives unmistakable evidence of thinking deeply, 
profoundly, and intensely, as her books have shown as 
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and human aspirations. 
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But this does not seem to be the case with Miss Addams. 


well as her words. Her conclusions are logical and well 


grounded in the balanced ideas of a sane and robust . 


mentality. She seems to be analytic in her thought 
method rather than synthetic, and yet does not disdain 


the aid of that inspirational faculty known as a woman’s 


intuition. 

Few women in America have shown deeper insight, 
greater poise,and keener intellectuality than Miss Addams. 
To the casual observer she might appear cold. But 
there is a revealing though veiled expression in the 
thoughtful eyes and the strong mouth of a pathos born 
of an intense and impelling sympathy with human needs 
This has tempered and sub- 
dued the acute tone of an incisive mentality. The cul- 
tivation and development of the spirit have dominated 
and directed the scintillating intellect imparting to 
strength the essential element of softness that combines 
to form the finest type of character. 

Miss Addams looks at all the pressing problems with 
a dispassionate view. She is without doubt conser- 
vative of emotion, hiding the deep well of thought and 


’ feeling with a covering of natural reserve and dignity. 


With her, as with Longfellow, it is plain, ‘‘All deep 
‘emotions are silent ones.’’ Imbued with practical com- 
mon sense, she is not by any means devoid of imagi- 
nation. Her fancy has lent itself to the captivity of 
the passion for the new nobility of service such as ani- 
mated Toynbee and Ruskin. It finds its most fertile 
field in confronting life as it is, and in getting down to 
the level of the commonplace, which is thus irradi- 
ated with the clear light of a healthful, wholesome 
ideality. 

Perhaps it is the rare combination of imagination and 
of common sense which makes Miss Addams’s speech 
so graphic and concise, so satisfying to the inquiring 
mind, and so conducive to dispelling the mists in clouded 
concepts. Whatever her theme, there is displayed the 
same keenness of analysis, intellectual breadth, astute- 
ness, tempered imagination, and clear probing to bring 
out the very pith and point of the matter. These facul- 
ties produce epigrammatic discourse, of course. An 
audience, after listening to an address weighed with 
complicated verbiage and beating-round-the-bush argu- 
ment, is apt to draw a sigh of relief and genuine pleasure 
as Miss Addams commences to speak, and at its close to 
say with heartfelt fervor, ‘‘What a gem of a speech!”’ 
That she is never known to take more but rather less 
time than is announced, leaving her hearers in a healthy, 
digestive condition, is not likely to detract from her pop- 
ularity as a lecturer. 

Directness seems to be a manifest characteristic of 
the Chicago philanthropist. She has the unflinching 
attitude of one who has wrought out one of the solutions 
of life’s problems, and has determined to help others 


_ to a like felicity. She moves on a straightforward path 


toward that goal. Whatever intersects or obtrudes, she 
takes up and meets with an unswerving candor and 
courage. 

The fact that Miss Addams is so inclusive and practi- 
cal in thought would account for the multiplicity of in- 
terests which in the course of the years have clustered 
about Hull House. Its calendar is a bewildering list 
of appointments. And, like the thought of the founder, 
the whole product of activities emanates from and 
centres about a single definite purpose,—that of helpful- 
hess. No avenue has been left unappropriated through 


which the House could possibly be of service to the 


_ heighborhood. There are seen the well-known forms of 
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settlement work,—library, club rooms, day nursery, kin- 
dergarten, singing classes, gymnasium, children’s play- 
ground, co-operative associations, labor bureau, medi- 
cal dispensary, ideal bakery, diet kitchen, visiting nurses, 
and social and educational and industrial clubs of all 
sorts for every age and purpose. In addition, Hull House 
co-operates with the Juvenile Court, helps in promot- 
ing better citizenship, has established public baths, free 
reading-rooms, and helped to better public and home 
sanitation and cleaner streets. Nor does the lengthy 
list end here. There is a model apartment house of 
twelve apartments (not tenements) which is a remark- 
able object-lesson in showing how many good things, 


‘including absolute privacy, can be granted for a most 


‘Abe } 


reasonable charge. The “‘visiting kindergarten’’ is an- 
other recent Hull House idea, by which children who are 
chronically ill or too crippled to attend school are visited 
iu their homes by trained kindergarten teachers. The 
latest development at Hull House might be taken as a 
vivid illustration of Miss Addams’s keenness of insight 
into humanity’s needs and her practical sense to provide 
the remedy. 

The ‘‘labor museum,” bringing together historic ex- 
hibits of handicraft appliances and a collection of charts 
and pictures, has in connection with it a manual train- 
ing school, in which actual work is going on every Satur- 
day evening in mental work, wood-work, pottery, cook- 
ing, spinning, weaving, basket work, printing, book- 
binding, and clay modelling. This is no superficial fad. 
The thought back of it is worth looking for. It is rooted 
in the fact that art has been separated from craft in the 
great rush of American industrialism, that native in- 
ventiveness has no means of expression, and that its 
attempt to find an outlet is one of the most pitiful phases 
of a workingman’s life. Miss Addams divined this. 
And she saw also that the class of people whom they 
most wished to help could not always be reached by 
lectures and classes of one sort or another. And so it 
transpired that many people in the Hull House clien- 
téle are now getting the pleasure of doing constructive 
work and of exercising skill which would otherwise slip 
away through disuse. And the end is not yet. 

There is significant breadth and liberality in the idea 
which Miss Addams is constantly emphasizing, that 
settlement work is not for one sect or race or class of 
people, but for rich and poor alike. ‘‘One sees in society 
this chasm between the people who think and the people 
who do,’’ she says, ‘‘and there is the same duality in 
every individual. It is certain that some sort of effort 
must be made, not only to save the people in the factories, 
but also from the monotony of toil, the people who 
are suffering from idleness. They need, as does the 
worker himself, a consciousness of belonging to the 
world of society, although they have reached their 
dearth of interest by an entirely different method.’’ 

Household economics is a natural and affiliated effort 
of settlement work. Miss Addams’s lynx-like gaze and 
comprehensive grasp has ferreted out the probable 
cause and the possible cure for the ills that distress 
home-makers. Pointing out the two great tendencies 
now noticeable in the textile manufactures,—the demand 
for a cheap class of work made by factories and for del- 
icate hand work by a fastidious few,—she prophecies a 
similar evolution in the preparation of foods and in the 
industrial work of the home. ‘‘Let us agree,’’ says she, 
‘upon certain basic foods, the need of which is common to 
every one, and let us contract for these outside the home. 
The common necessities, the glutens, the proteids, etc., let 
these be provided by the factory; and the fine work, the 
dainty dishes catering to special preference expressing in- 
dividuality, let us express our love for those around us by 
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retaining the privilege of making these at home.’’ 
The lack of system in the conduct of household ser- 
vice could be further ameliorated, she suggests, by 
the performance of window cleaning, marble scrubbing, 
and such work by people who understand it; and thus 
definiteness and coherence would be given to the house- 
hold atmosphere. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Epic of Garibaldi. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


Wherever the traveller finds himself in Italy to-day, 
in the public squares and high places of her beautiful towns 
and cities, he comes upon patriotic memorials, often 
still hung with wreaths, of the great national struggle for 
independence and unity which ended a generation ago 
when the troops of Victor Emmanuel II. pushed through 
the eastern gate, the Porta Pia, into Rome on the his- 
toric 20th of September, 1870. In the lists, inscribed 
on these ‘‘soldiers’ monuments,’ of those who died for 
their country, the stranger notices names under the dates 
1848-49, as well as those of the later sixties. And on 
the public monuments, next after the king who freed 
Italy from her tyrants, he comes upon the name and figure 
of Garibaldi, the hero but for whose powerful help, in 
the late forties as well as in the more decisive final struggle, 
those tyrants might be ruling her still. From hand-bills 
pasted on the walls of houses, even if his knowledge of 
Italian is slight, he further discovers that a profoundly 
stirred and grateful people are preparing on this coming 
Fourth of July—day of happy omen for liberty! to 
keep the one hundredth birthday of their deliverer, that 
Giuseppe, son of Domenico Garibaldi, who was born at 
Nice, July 4, 1807. 

If the traveller is an American, though he cannot help 
but be struck by the remarkable parallel of the events 
thus commemorated to those which gave us monuments 
and lists of heroic dead in the public places all over our 
land, still he is likely to have only the vaguest idea of 
what this Italian struggle was all about, and to be ready 
with grateful thanks for any one who will tell him. When 
he learns of what stuff its actors were made, when he 
finds what courage, what sacrifice, what almost super- 
human persistence alone availed to set this peninsula 
free from a tyranny of the visible and the invisible worlds 
that had endured for centuries, and seemed gifted with 
a perpetuity denied the merely material and crumbling 
monuments of the classic past, then his gratitude rises 
to admiration, and his admiration warms to love of a 
people that could show themselves so splendid in devotion 
to a cause so utterly noble. 

It may be that he has been among those who try to be 
resigned to believing that the days of heroes are gone, 
that the age of romance and chivalry and personal daring 
is forever past, and that one must satisfy himself with 
finding in endurable fiction what can no more be looked 
for in enduring fact. If so, and it befalls him to come 
unexpectedly upon the epic of Garibaldi and his men,— 
that Homeric story, full of the native poetry of the out- 
door world and of the rush of glorious action, of their 
perilous ventures and their hair-breadth ’scapes by field 
and flood,—and if his blood is stirred as seldom, and the 
far, still hours of the Italian night find him clinging to 
the enthralling tale that he cannot drop, let him count 
that a great day for his soul, and sink to his pillow reverent 
toward the power that, though he fashions appalling 
mysteries which depress our souls, yet now and again 
os men who have their keys and can unlock 
them. 
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The epic of Garibaldi, as I have called it, is the story — 
of his life up to and including his forty-second year, as 


it is admirably told by Mr. Trevelyan in a recently pub- 
lished volume.* ‘The hero lived many years longer, and 
after dreary exile came back to do his crowning work for 
There might well be poetry and romance in that 
tale, too, if we could have it told us by a like gifted writer. 
But the present book is a boon that should, for the time, 
be enough for all lovers of the heroic who take its sub- 
stance into themselves. For, charmed by the spell of 
its singular reality and touched by the glow of its lucent 
insight, they can believe again—if they have ever dis- 
believed—that all the welter and chaos of the world 
are not for nothing, but that a Presence broods over 
the abyss, slowly dissevering its darkness from its 
light. 

She tragedy of Garibaldi’s defence of republican Rome 
—and how all the greatest action is tragedy, which alone 
has power to draw the veil from the ultimate significance 
of life—was of a Greek simplicity of outline. It was 
the immemorial revolt of the soul against human oppres- 
sion, which yet proved too strong for it. The historic 
cause was the papal ambition to retain the temporal 
power, that fatal donation of Constantine to which Dante 
had already in his day pointed as the source of the 
Church’s worst corruption. The pope,—the well-in- 
tentioned Pius IX.,—in order to keep himself supreme 
in a divided and half-rebellious Italy, had resorted to the 
time-honored device of appealing to the Catholic powers. 
Of these, Naples and Spain, but chiefly France and Austria, 
had responded, sending their armies to keep the country 
from falling into the hands of its own people. 

The Messiah of Italian independence and unity was 
that uncanonized saint of the Church of Humanity, 
Giuseppe Mazzini, and its Judas Maccabezeus was Gari- 
baldi. How nature and circumstance fitted the latter 
for his part by a boyhood of freedom near the sea and 
an apprenticeship of ten years of his early manhood upon 
it, then by other years of ranging and fighting over the 
pampas of South America, where he made his Olympian 
conquest of that remarkable woman, type of the Amazons 
of old, who became his wife and the companion of his 
perils,—these facts are set down and lighted up witha 
significant light by the historian. Then the gathering 
of Italy’s best sons for her defence; the brief duration of 
popular rule in Rome, with Mazzini as inspirer and guide 
(‘‘a poet’s dream,’’ our author calls it) ; the advance of the 
French, as true sons of the Church, to deliver by deadly 
war the land of those they murdered into the hands of the 
vicar of the Prince of Peace; Garibaldi’s not faultless 
conduct of the siege, the hopeless valor of his men over- 
come by superior numbers, and at last the long retreat, 
begun by four thousand whom he led forth before the 
city surrendered and ended by two,—himself and one 
other,—their comrades having deserted or been captured, 


tortured, and shot by the foreign soldiery,—all this can 


be but touched upon in the paragraphs of a review. 


Indeed, the present is no review, but the record of an | 
It is an impression of something alive and | 


impression, 
throbbing, something glorious and great, in the heart of 
this people of many memories, in this land of Cesar and 
Virgil and Aurelius, of Francis and Dante and Savonarola. 
It is an impression of something that the historian himself 
Says, in language the eloquence of which reveals how 
little the style in which he tells it is elevated to the story 
he has to tell, “has taught me what cannot be clearly 


learnt from the pages of Ruskin or Symonds or any || 


other of Italy’s melodious mourners, that she is not dead, 
but risen, that she contains not only ruins, but men, that 
ee 


*GariBALpi’s DrrEenck oF THE RoMAN REPUBLIC. 


Trevelyan. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. pp. xv, 377. Maps. 
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she is not the home of ghosts, but the land which the 
living share with their immortal ancestors.” 

Quotation once begun, it is hard to stop. Especially 
worth while would it seem to be to reproduce, even out 
of its context, the splendidly luminous passage in which 
Mr. Trevelyan* sets forth the real benefit that sprang 
to Italy from the then lost cause of Garibaldi: ‘‘He had 
given his countrymen what the national instinct craved 
for at that moment more than for victory,—honor. It was 
not tactics, but heroism, for which Italy was athirst in 
that year of despair crowned and glorified by faith.” 
And again, a few sentences farther on, mark how the 
reflective thought of the first-rate writer passes through 
the mere phenomena to gaze on the controlling springs 
of human action, and to sum up the final issues: ‘‘Vast 
spiritual agencies were at work all over the world to keep 
Italy out of Rome. Peter and Paul, Augustine and 
Loyola, were rising from their graves to withstand Maz- 
zini,—the pale, frail Genoese, whose face was scarred with 
the sorrows of his country; and this shadowy host could 
call up armed men from the utmost ends of Europe to 
defend the Pope. It would never be overcome except 
by a more living tradition, another cycle of tales of 
chivalry, a new roll of martyrs; therefore, the roll that 
had been opened in the papal prisons was filled up on 
the Janiculum, and the best went gladly to the sacrifice... . 
The chief glory of the third of June does not belong to 
Garibaldi, but to the slain,—the seed that had fallen 
into the ground and died, and was to bring forth fruit in 
its season. . . . Because men remembered and told with 
pride and anguish the story of the uncalculating devo- 
tion of those young lives in this hopeless struggle, there 
grew up, as the years went by, an unconquerable pur- 
pose in the whole nation to have their capital: there rose 
that wild cry of the heart,—o Roma, o Morte!—so magical 
even in years of discord and derision that soon or late 
the Catholic world was bound to yield to it, as to a will 
stronger and more lasting even than its own.”’ 

Mr. Trevelyan has not only, like a faithful historian, 
read and sifted and meditated upon the documents of the 
Garibaldian epic, many of them by first-hand witnesses, 
but he has also walked over every foot of Italy where 
his hero fought and where he retreated from the fight to 
return years after to a more successful issue. It was the 
present writer’s fortune, just before reading the book, to 
have spent a Roman afternoon on the Janiculum heights 
above the city where the colossal bronze statue of Gari- 
baldi now looks down from the position from which he 
was once slowly driven by his nation’s foes,—to have lain 
there on the soft grass in the welcome shade, and won- 
dered at the exceeding peace which nature keeps over and 
around the ways of men. Just there. and beyond the 
city wall, as the historian’s vivid pages show us, the 
hardest fighting and the most reckless sacrifice of those 
June days of 1849 were accomplished. Some ruined 


: _ walls of a villa, if one had then had the anointed eyes 


to see their dumb meaning, would have told of the brutal 
hate that there spent itself and sank to rest. The sky 
told nothing, nor the waving grass, nor the singing birds. 
Beyond, the leaden dome of St. Peter’s—leaden only in 
its covering and color, but light as air in its perfect poise 
of line and curve—hung in the afternoon stillness like a 
great bell ready to toll out its note of all-embracing 
peace, and across the ruins of the Forum, still mastering 
the thoughts in their decay, rose the long pile of the 
Quirinal, the palace of Italy’s king. Spiritual and 
temporal power now are sundered; and may they ever 
stay so, each so finding its appropriate sphere! The 
warfare of Garibaldi and his men—in the truest sense a 
warfare for the Church, and only in seeming agaist it— 
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has been accomplished, and in the great charity of God 
the past iniquities seem to have been pardoned. But 
let him who would be, with Channing, ‘‘ever young for 
liberty,’ read the tale. 

FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Social Purity in India.* 


BY PANDIT S. N. SASTRI, M.A. 


Broadly speaking, men aim at two great objects of 
their social life,—first, social happiness; second, social 
progress. By social happiness I mean men and women 
living in peace and prosperity in their houses, and in 
fraternal sympathy and communion with their neighbors; 
and by social progress I mean the possession of those 
means and appliances for social comfort and social im- 
provement, that the arts and sciences supply. These_ 
two great objects of man’s social life are attainable only 
on condition that society, in general, is healthy, moral, 
and pure. We are all familiar with the fact that in the 
name of social comfort and social progress many things 
have been introduced by modern civilization which 
inevitably tend to ultimate social corruption and social 
degeneracy. We have to fight against these evils, and 
constantly try to keep up a social standard that alone 
is conducive to social progress. All the evil springs 
from forgetting the important truth that man’s social 
life, like his individual life, is not entirely in his own 
hands, but lies in the hands of another Power, which 
governs that life by moral laws; and the greatness or 
true fruition of man’s life lies in his conformity to those 
laws. ‘There is a frivolous way of looking at life which 
regards it as a fancy-dress ball, where men and women 
meet only to give and receive pleasure. The fancy- 
dress ball view of life has generated in the modern civil- 
ized man an insatiable hankering for personal comfort. 
Indeed, most of the skill and industry of modern civiliza- 
tion are exhausted to invent methods for gratifying 
that hankering. The Rishis of India discovered long 
ago, and the modern man will discover erelong, that 
the true happiness and progress of society are not to 
be secured by adding fuel to that fire, but by keeping it 
under legitimate control in conformity to the higher 
ideals of social life. 

The question of social purity, therefore, is highly 
important. Whatever tends to make society healthy, 
natural, and pure, also tends to make it happy and pro-~ 
gressive. It is my intention in this paper to bring to- 
gether a number of conditions on which depends the 
purity of society, and consequently its ultimate happi- 
ness and progress. 

The first necessary condition of social purity is a 
healthy and pure home life. Improved home life and 
social purity are most intimately connected with each 
other, so much so that the one is unattainable without 
the other. 

By a healthy and pure home life I understand one 
in which all the domestic relations are normal, and in 
which woman is duly honored and respected and is al- 
lowed to exercise her legitimate influence. To be able 
to exercise her influence duly, it is necessary that she 
should be educated and free, and a worthy companion 
to her husband. Indeed, the companionship of woman 
is*the best safeguard of social purity,—a fact daily 
illustrated by the social life of different races of the 
world. Nations that permit the separation of the sexes 
in social life, amongst whom, for instance, the man can 


* A paper read before the Metropolitan Temperance and Purity Association in Cal- 
cutta. 
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move about in society or frequent places of public en- 
tertainment without the wife by his side, are sufferers 
on that account. There men are left without the refin- 
ing and restraining influence of women, and are accord- 
ingly led into many temptations, Hence it may be ac- 
cepted as a principle that the companionship of women, 
cultured and refined, is the first condition of social purity. 
A domestic or social system under which the sexes live 
apart, as amongst us, the people of Bengal, is unfavor- 
able, nay, fatal, to the cause of social purity. How many 
thousands of young men of Bengal take to evil courses 
simply because by social decorum they are denied access 
to their young wives during the greater part of the day! 
In the evenings, when they return from their work and 
most sorely need the soothing companionship of their 
wives, they are driven to seek diversion elsewhere,— 
often in the company of persons who open to them the 
door to vice. 

- ‘Then we should bear in mind that home life, to be 
morally helpful, should have enough of ‘‘sweetness and 
light” in it,—enough of culture and also of the refine- 
ments that art and beauty can give. The home of man 
should be a place where his tired body can find rest and 
his fatigued spirit soothing refreshment. Providence 
has so ordered that this soothing refreshment of the 
spirit is to be attained in a place where love reigns, and 
where literature and art, culture and piety, all combine 
to produce a harbor of rest. By endowing man with the 
strength of conjugal love and woman with the instincts 
of fidelity and moral sense, he has created this haven 
of rest in the human home, and to improve that home 
is to improve that outer life also which is called social life. 

It is not only necessary that women should be en- 
lightened and free, to make our homes centres of purify- 
ing moral influence. It is also needed that there should 
be freer and more enlightened intercourse than exists 
at present amongst the male members of a house. At 
present social decorum strictly forbids free mixing 
amongst the elders and youngsters in a Hindu house- 
hold. Though living in the same house, they move in 
separate spheres of their own, coming together only at 
meal-time. Even the meals are separately taken in 
many houses, so much so that the father sees the 
grown-up boy only at intervals, passing out of or coming 
into the house. Even the mother in many cases does 
not know his whereabouts. Then the decorum of Hindu 
society forbids, in the presence of elders, the enjoyment 
‘by the young of any domestic or social entertainments 
in the shape of music or games. So in this respect our 
Hindu home is quite barren for the young man. For 
such entertainments he must frequent places where 
there are no guardians or elders to scare him away. It 
is easy to conceive the consequences of such a social 
arrangement. The young men fall into evil company 
and are led astray. ‘The sooner such a state of things 
is discontinued, the better for society. 

Something more is needed to make our homes attrac- 
tive and morally helpful. The minor virtues of neat- 
ness, order, punctuality, and method, which are sadly 
neglected in many of our Hindu homes, go a great way 
to make a home morally healthy. Though minor virtues, 
they are yet highly important for the purpose of secur- 
ing that queet refreshment of the spirit which alone can 
foster purity of mind and enable man to achieve worthy 
things. In the hurry of life and in the press of daily 
engagements, men are likely to lose sight of the great 
issues of life and also of the secret principles that lie 
at the bottom of real human progress. A good, well- 
ordered, and methodical home is the best place where 
that spiritual sight can be cultivated which alone can 
discover those principles. 
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But, above all, the greatest agency for moral influence 
in the home is the practice of religion. 
stands on its roots and draws in nourishing sustenance 
therefrom, so human life, whether individual or social, 
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As the tree 


stands on the Unseen and Eternal, and derives all its © 


moral sustenance from a habitual cultivation of the 
sense of that Unseen and Eternal. A home life where 
the exercises of religion are neglected tends, as a rule, 
to foster worldly and sometimes low and selfish ideals 
of life. It is a grievous error to leave the home without 
the sanctifying influence of religion, and to allow the 
children to grow up without a due sense of the eternal 
verities. 
religion, in one form or other, were never neglected. 
But with the progress of modern education men’s faith 
in their old creeds has been shaken, and, as a conse- 
quence, religion is losing its hold on our educated 


In our old Hindu houses the ordinances of 


houses,—a fact which is worthy of the most serious re- | 


flection on the part of educated people of this country. 
Let our modern leaders take note of this rapid secular- 
ization of the people. 

To sum up, an improved home life where woman is 
educated and free and is honored and respected, in whose 
very atmosphere there are culture and refinement, 
where there is unrestricted intercourse among its mem- 
bers and where religion is a potent influence for good, is 
the first condition of social purity. 

Next after good and well-ordered homes we have 
to take care of the influence of national literature on the 
minds of the young. In all civilized governments the 
greatest watchfulness is maintained to prevent the adul- 
teration of human food. Recently, in America, people 
have been horrified by scandalous revelations with re- 
gard to the adulteration of many tinned articles of food, 
and both the legislature and executive have been moved 
to be on the alert to prevent such gross abuses. But is 
all our anxiety to be exhausted in the matter of physical 
diet alone? Does not society suffer more by the adul- 
teration of the mental and moral diet of the young? 
Is the injury done to the young by filthy and impure 
literature less than the poisoning of their system by 
cocaine and other narcotic drugs? If we feel impelled 
to devise measures to keep away the narcotics from the 
young, should we not equally feel ourselves impelled to 
devise measures for keeping away impure literature from 
the young? This leads us to the consideration of the 
sad want of public vigilance that we find at the present 
moment in this matter. A good deal of impure litera- 
ture is allowed to grow and circulate amongst the rising 
generation without a word of protest from any quarter. 
A set of unscrupulous writers who want to make money 
by pandering to the vicious imagination of the young 
are allowed to ply their trade unhindered to the great 
moral injury of society. There are provisions in the 
Penal Code against such offenders; but the apathy of 
the public in such matters lets those provisions remain 
dead letters, and consequently these despicable writers 
carry on their filthy trade without let or hindrance. 
Fifty years ago the state of things in Calcutta was still 
more deplorable. I shudder to recollect the low depths 
to which the public press of Bengal of those days, at 
times, descended. In vilifying one another, they at 


times used language which would befit the lips of the 


fisher-women of our bazaars. Yet all that we, the chil- 
dren of that day, were freely allowed to swallow. I 
vividly remember the impure moral atmosphere that that 
literature would often create, and the ruinous conse- 
quences which it would produce in the lives of many. 
A generation of honest, earnest, and pure-minded writers 
like the late Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, the late 
Babu Akshay Kumar Datta, and the late Pandit Dwarka- 
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press of Bengal. 


nath Vidyabhusan, the far-famed editor of the Sompro- 
kash, largely freed Bengali literature from its taint of 
corruption; but latterly there has been rather a degen- 
eracy in the matter of healthy moral tone in the public 
: Behind our backs there is circulating 
a quantity of popular literature which is highly deleteri- 
ous in its influence. The seriousness of this position 
will be fully realized when we consider the fact that 
with the gradual widening of the circle of female readers 
much of that impure literature is finding its way into 
our houses, often unobserved by the male guardians, 
who generally occupy the outer apartments. The moral 
ideals of society are thus being corrupted to their very 


core, and it is a serious question to all of us what we . 


can do to improve the tone of popular literature. 

We may, in the first instance, successfully check the 
progress of impure literature by organizing something 
like a vigilance committee whose business it would be 
to keep a constant watch over the above-mentioned 
undercurrent of literature, and to drag the offenders be- 
fore the courts of justice. Secondly, direct encourage- 
ment may also be given to pure literature by making it 
known to the public by various means. As far as I can 
see, the operations of an active committee for these 
purposes would produce a very wholesome change in 
the moral tone of the literature of the country. 

The third’ condition favorable to social purity is se- 
curing a healthy moral tone in our schools and colleges. 
The need for imparting moral instructions and for exer- 
cising moral influence at a place where the young of all 
ages gather for the most part of the day can scarcely be 
exaggerated. Much depends upon the teachers. The 
silent influence of the character and the moral earnest- 
ness of a good teacher is often far more efficacious than 
direct moral teaching. Efforts require to be made to 
imbue the minds of the managers of our educational 
institutions with a sense of responsibility in this respect. 
At present they confine most of their attention to pre- 
paring their students for the university examinations. 
Even education in the fixed subjects of study is im- 
parted in a narrow and cringed way. It is mstruction, 
and not education, that is intended. Not culture, but 
cramming, is the object. The real training of the mind 
the development of manhood, and the turning out of a 
worthy member of society are far less aimed at than 
the passing of examinations. So the moral part of the 
education is wofully neglected. If a young man is 
false, dishonest, selfish, untruthful, or even guilty of 
grossly immoral conduct, but is, on the other hand, quite 
up to the mark in the subjects of his study, is a clever 
mathematician, a good English scholar, is duly stocked 
with knowledge of history, or well versed in Sanskrit 
grammar, such a one passes off as an acceptable person 
under the Present University System. Neither the 
University nor the affiliated Educational Institutions 
which take their hue from the University pay any very 
great heed to the moral part of the student’s outfit. 
No doubt inside the college walls notice is generally 
taken of moral delinquencies and punishments are often 
inflicted, but our schools and colleges sadly lack that 
moral fervor which a distinct aim to make themselves 
the centres of moral ideas and of moral influence would 


give them. 


Then the present educational system leaves the stu- 
dent without any moral control outside the school hours. 
Most of the students of our large cities live at a distance 
from their guardians and families, in messes or boarding- 
houses, which are tiny commonwealths managed entirely 
by themselves, having no superior authority to look 
after or control them. 

Fortunately, the evils of such a system have already 
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drawn the attention of government, and efforts are being 
made to remedy them. But much remains to be done 
by the managers of schools and colleges themselves, and 
also by the leaders of society, by organizing such other 
social measures as are likely to influence the younger 
generation morally, and to improve the moral tone of 
our educational institutions. 

If I had the time and the means and if the caste and 
other prejudices of the people would permit it, I would 
introduce the old Hindu custom of boarding students 
in the families of their teachers. That would secure an 
inestimable advantage,—namely, the continuation of 
home life. Of course, I take it for granted that the 
teachers must themselves be men of high character, 
A boarding-house under 
the proper superintendence of teachers is certainly 
better than the mess system. Its keeps up supervision 
and control over the conduct of the students out of 
school hours, and also helps to stimulate exertion by 
creating something like an intellectual atmosphere; 
but it has also its disadvantages. Young men rooted 
out of their families, and growing up mostly amongst 
their friends and equals, fail to- receive those softening 
influences which develop such social virtues as reverence, 
charity, forbearance, hospitality, and self-abnegation. 

It is also necessary that the students’ boarding-houses 
should not be too large, nor its boarders too many, 
thereby making the work of proper supervision extremely 
difficult. I would prefer small boarding-houses under 
separate superintendents, living in the houses or close 
by, with their families. The disadvantages of over- 
crowded boarding-houses are largely the same as hav- 
ing large and overcrowded classes in schools and col- 
leges: they necessarily entail ineffective supervision. 

But good and well-managed boarding-houses are not 
alone sufficient. Students’ clubs, students’ debating 
societies, students’ reading-rooms and libraries, should 
be organized in connection with every college, where 
the managers of the institutions as well as the leaders of 
society outside may occasionally meet the students, 
and impart to them such knowledge as they are not likely 
to get from their class books and to impart to them 
sound moral ideas. Such general culture is absolutely 
needed to train them up as future useful members of so- 
ciety. : 

Nor should I forget to mention in this connection 
the great use that athletic sports and other games have 
in producing a healthy moral tone in student life. A 
boy who delights in active sports is, as a rule, morally 
healthy; and it is the morbid imagination of the hater 
of manly sports and loiterer-at-home that is to be dreaded. 
The book-worm who lurks in his room, and hates the 
society of his friends, makes himself liable thereby to 
secret vices. Drag him out into sunshine, and let him 
exercise his limbs in healthy sports, and you will lift 
him above many temptations. 

Solitude in many cases has greater temptations than 
society. Hence, in educating the young, the need for 
physical exercises and healthy recreation should never 
be forgotten. In short, the very atmosphere of our edu- 
cational institutions should not only be intellectual, but 
also social and moral, with a view to train up worthy mem- 
bers of society. 

The next thing to which I should like to draw your 
attention is the need for morally pure popular diversions. 
Unfortunately, this portion of our national life is awfully 
defective. ‘There is very little in the shape of healthy 
recreation for the masses of the people. There is truth 
in the familiar adage,—All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy. Diversion is necessary for an ordinary mem- 
ber of society who works hard to earn his bread. The- 
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atres, concerts, excursions, visits to art and other gal- 
leries,—I would decry nothing; nay, I find the usefulness 
of all. My religion includes and encourages everything 
calculated to refresh and help man. But I would cer- 
tainly set my face against every form of public amuse- 
ment that gives direct or indirect encouragement to 
immorality. I may specially mention in this connec- 
tion the present native theatres of this city, in which 
professional public women are allowed to take part as 
actresses. All manner of arguments is advanced by 
the supporters of these theatres to convince people 
that the stage as a public institution fulfils important 
functions,—it promotes esthetic culture, it feeds the 
nobler feelings, it supplies refined pleasure, and so forth. 
On the other hand, it is argued that the presence of pub- 
lic women as actresses exerts no impure influence on the 
minds of the audience, inasmuch as the character of 
these women, if the play is at all successful, is generally 
forgotten, and it is only a vile imagination that can 
think of it in the midst of an effective performance. But 
my objections do not lie along these lines. No thought- 
ful person ever denies the usefulness of the stage or the 
refining influence of musical concerts. Nor do I say 
that the real character of the performers has necessarily 
an impure influence on the minds of the audience. But 
to me the most regrettable, the most painful part of the 
thing is the outstanding fact that young men belonging 
to respectable families of the city publicly associate 
with professional public women, as fellow actors and 
stage managers; and the play-going public of the city, 
including in many cases the friends and guardians of 
these very young men, go and encourage them by their 
presence and with their money. To me the plain truth 
is this,—by going there we teach those who are coming 
after us that, in our estimation, such open association 
with public women, on the part of married men, is not 
only allowable, but also worthy of encouragement. It 
is sad and shameful to reflect how many of these male 
actors leave their sorrowing wives at home, and the 
time they should have spent with their wives they spend 
in the company of these public women. Of this our 
play-goers are not only spectators, but encouragers. 
The feeling burns in me to condemn such leaders of our 
society as by frequenting these theatres give’ direct 
encouragement to immorality. 

But what I have said with regard to public theatres 
may justly be said with regard to nautches, or dancing 
girls. I have travelled all over the country, and have 
closely inquired into the operation of this social insti- 
tution amongst different races, and I can bear testi- 
mony to the moral corruption and degeneracy of society 
consequent upon the admission of the dancing girl as a 
caterer to social pleasure. Alas! in many parts of the 
country, people have fallen to such low depths that 
a dancing girl receives from them greater honor and 
attention than the virtuous ladies of their households. 
While the latter are shamefully neglected inside their 
houses, their husbands openly associate with the women 
of this degraded class. Indeed, it is painful to reflect 
how, in some parts of the country, the dancing girl oc- 
cupies a position midway between the modest house- 
wife and the street woman; how she is held to be more 
respectable than her unfortunate sister who walks the 
streets; how her presence is held to be almost necessary 
on festive occasions; how she has free access to respect- 
able houses; and how it is not looked upon as a disgrace, 
even for leading men, to be associated with her publicly. 
Many of these dancing girls are attached to the temples 
of the gods in the Southern Presidency; nominally con- 
secrated to the gods as their hand-maids, but practi- 
cally corrupting the very fountains of religious life by 
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their immoral influence. They are commonly known 
as ‘‘temple prostitutes.” This class of dancing girls is an 
old institution in the Deccan. We find them mentioned 
in the Chaitanya Charitamrita, written three centuries 
ago, as deva-dasis, or hand-maids to the gods. One can 
easily fancy the amount of moral injury their presence 
has done. to the populations amongst whom they have 
lived for generations. It has weakened the moral fibre 
of those races, and has made them unfit for moral earnest- 
ness in any noble and unselfish cause. Fortunately, 
they have never existed as a distinct class in Bengal. 
I have found it from observation that communities 
amongst whom moral laxity arising from association 
with such a class of women prevails are incapable of 
the conception of lofty aims or unselfish endeavors. 
They are too morally degraded to rise to the level of 
great causes, All our appeals for religious or social re- 
form fall flat upon them. In these days, when there is 
a talk of awakening national life, our eyes naturally 
turn to these social evils. To boast of national life, or 
national progress, in the presence of such evils, is cer- 
tainly something like throwing a marble slab over a 
charnel-house of stinking corruption. O men, I feel 
impelled to ery, If you wish to see your country truly 
great, first put your house in order; remedy the evils 
for which you alone are responsible and which you alone 
can rectify. : 

Lastly, social purity may be effectively promoted 
by raising the general level of social intercourse of men, 
by the spread of education amongst the masses, by creat- 
ing in them a taste for culture, and by training them to 
take interest in public causes. Anything that lifts men 
and women above the narrow groove of selfish concerns 
and teaches them to take interest in things higher than 
those concerns, inevitably creates a pure atmosphere 
around them. Very much can be done in this respect 
by organizing measures of popular instruction on the 
lines of the University Extension movement in England. 
Lectures with the aid of magic-lanterns may be organ- 
ized in important industrial centres, with a view to im- 
press on the minds of the working poor sound moral 
and social ideas, calculated to raise and ennoble them- 
in their daily lives—From the Modern Review, Alla- 
habad, India. 
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Take thy self-denials gayly and cheerfully, and let the 
sunshine of thy gladness fall on dark things and bright 
alike.—J. F. Clarke. 

vt 


We should acknowledge God merciful, but not always 
comprehensible. We should accept our own lot, what- 
ever it be, and try to render happy that of others.— 
Charlotte Bronté. 

& 


Happiness rarely is absent: it is we that know not 
of its presence. The greatest felicity avails us nothing 
if we know not that we are happy. There is more joy 
in the smallest delight whereof we are conscious than 
there is in the approach of the mightiest happiness 
that enters into the soul.—Maeterlinck. 


od 


Joy is the prize unbought, and is freest, purest in its 
flow when it comes unsought. No getting into heaven, 
as a place, will compass it. You must carry it with 
you, else it is not there. You must have it in you, 
as the music of a well-ordered soul, the fire of a holy 
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purpose, the welling up out of the central depths of 
eternal springs that hide their waters there—H. Bush- 
nell. 

- 8 


Many a blessed revelation is given to the willing and 
waiting soul, but scarcely any that surpasses this, 
—the disclosures that sometimes come to us of the 
exquisite goodness in human hearts. 
we find out that goodness, because we have that in our- 
selves which is akin to it and calls it out.—George S. 
Merriam. 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Little World before me as I fay. 


A little world before me as I lay: 
The waving beach-grass clumps on either side; 
The glowing sand a desert stretching wide; 
Far off the flashing waters of the bay; 
Dry fragments in the whirling breeze astray, 
Poor wandering things, the sport of wind and tide. 
Waifs, like ourselves, I said, no goal, no guide, 
No trace remaining on the desert way. 


But one light speck among the eddying throng 
Stood struggling, all his tiny effort braced,— 
Mayhap supported by the great world-soul, 
Or else the insect will within him strong,— 
Victorious, braved the wind across the waste, 
And gained the beach-grass isle that was his goal, 
—Jessve Wallace Hughan, 


The Old Meeting-house. 


The Old South Meeting-house in Boston was opened 
on Sunday last for religious service, under the direction 
of the executive committee of the corporation which 
holds the building. I was honored by an invitation to 
preach, and the various services of the occasion were 
taken by representatives of the different Protestant 
communions of the city. 

My own hope is that the meeting-house may be used 
regularly for public religious service for everybody, 
under such directions as assure every man, woman, and 
child in Boston of a welcome there. If any plan can be 
arranged for what I call the mechanical or physical 
necessities of such services, I am sure that the need of 
the town and “the practice of the presence of God”’ will 
indicate the methods which 
most friendly, and so most satisfactory. 

Roughly speaking, there are five or six Denomina- 
tions of Christian people in the city. I detest the word. 
And, when I hear men and women roll it over on their 
tongues as they might a marshmallow lozenge, I am 
always tempted to leave the room. But there are 
people who like it, and who choose to maintain ‘‘De- 
nominational’”’ agencies. I should trust that each of 
these agencies might say to the wholly un-Denomina- 
tional commission which controls the use of the Old 
South Meeting-house, ‘‘We will prepare for the ser- 
vices in the meeting-house ten times a year,” or “nine 
‘times,’’ or ‘‘eight times,’’ or ‘‘one time.’’ I should 
think the three hundred churches of the town might 
be glad in some such way to maintain the one central 
place where “tHe CHURCH’’ might show its true and 
real catholicity. 

We shall see what we shall see of such possibilities. 

Well, what will the different denominations bring 
forward on such occasions? They will bring forward 
what they choose. The fathers came here for freedom 
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to worship God. And, if the proprietors of the Meet- 
ing-house give this or that club the permission to use 
the meeting-house on Sunday, it will use it as it pleases. 
But I said at the Unitarian Club five years ago what 
I would do if I had the charge of sucha service. I said: 
‘“‘There is no fear that your hall will not be full, if that 
is the gospel you proclaim; and that must be the 
gospel you proclaim. There must be no milk and water 
about this. It must be a frank statement of the religion 
of the twentieth century. It must be a statement of the 
religion of the Lord’s Prayer. God is, and he is here, that 
is the whole of it. Man is the child of God, and there- 
fore every man is man’s brother and every woman is 


-woman’s sister; and we are all in one family, living in 


this common life, If we believe this ourselves, if the living 
God lives in our lives, leads us with each other by the hand, 
speaks when we speak, watches over us when we sleep, 
breathes in us when we breathe,—if thus we enter into the 
the divine life, we shall not be counting the cents and 
the dollars in this message of ours to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. The Armenian who landed on the 
wharf yesterday, the negro flying from what is still to 
him slavery there in the South, the poor boy coming 
to the town from the country, who has not yet spoken 
to any one but the people in the shop since he came,— 
all these are the classes which our efforts are to reach; 
and, if we make the effort to reach them, we shall cer- 
tainly succeed.” 

But of course, in the freedom of the Christian Church, 
whoever spoke or sang or prayed in the Meeting-house 


_.would sing or pray or preach as he thought the good 


God required. 

I think we should all say that there are half a dozen 
people in Boston any one of whom would take the Meeting- 
house every Sunday, and, as the ungodly say, ‘‘Play it 
alone.’’ Certainly I would if the Old South Meeting- 
house Corporation gave me their meeting-house on Sun- 
day. Certainly Bishop O’Connell would. Certainly Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot would. Certainly the Benevolent Frater- 
nity of Churches would. Certainly the Channing Club 
would. Certainly the Seventeenth Secession from the 
Fourteenth Sub-division of Covenanters would. 

But just now the question is much graver because it 
relates to the Eternities. Have we in Boston a real 
desire to bring in the kingdom of God and to proclaim 
the religion of the Lord’s Prayer to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men? ‘The reader of these lines and I know 
perfectly well that it would be much easier to persuade 
the leaders of any one of the sects to assume the duties 
of the Old South Meeting-house than it would be to 
make six or seven “‘organizations’’ work together. 

As I have said already, we shall see what we shall 
see. 

One thing is fortunate, we have a name for our cen- 
tral temple. Whenever I have, by any foolish accident, 
spoken of such common worship as the cathedral wor- 
ship of the older world, I have been met instantly by 
some fool who was proud of his etymology and who 
said: ‘‘Oh, cathedral worship? Who is to be the bishop 
of your cathedral?’ In this case we need not even meet 
such a fool according to his folly. The venerable house 
our fathers built to God at the head of Milk Street was 
called a meeting-house for all the earlier generations. 
It was a meeting-house, it is a meeting-house. That 
word expresses what it is for. And the committee of 
the corporation which has to open it for public services 
are fortunate that they can ask the emigrant who lands 
on Sunday morning or the traveller who arrives at 
Parker’s on Saturday night to unite in prayer in the 
oldest meeting-house in Boston. 

Epwarp E. Hale. 
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ConTRASTS IN SociAL PROGRESS. By 
Edward Payson Tenney, A.M. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 net.—The 
comparative study of religions now engages 
the attention of all students of the religious 
history of the world. Well-instructed men 
no longer think of Christianity as the one 
absolute religion which is destined to con- 
quer all others. ‘There are elements of truth 
in all religions, and even peculiarities of mani- 
festation both in the realm of religion and 
ethics, that are worthy of the attention of all 
enlightened people. Still there is a linger- 
ing belief, which often amounts to a con- 
viction, that by process of natural selection 
Christianity will at last win the world. Al- 
though our author enters upon this study of 
religions and a comparative review of their 
merits and defects with an open mind and an 
earnest desire to do justice to all the five great 
religions, he evidently believes that Chris- 
tianity is better fitted to help on the moral 
and social progress of the world than any 
other, and therefore most likely to win in 
the competition with the others. He accepts 
without reserve the doctrine of evolution, 
and believes that many thousands of years 
in the life of mankind preceded the historic 
period or even the time when man in his 
upward course became a responsible being, 
or, after he had become a moral being, a 
candidate for immortality. He accepts with 
all its inferences and conclusions the doctrine 
of natural selection. It may be doubted, 
however, whether he uses that term in the 
sense in which Darwin and Spencer used and 
applied it. Natural selection goes on, not so 
much between species as between the indi- 
vidual members ofa species. Different species 
and variety of animals may settle down to- 
gether in a stateof equilibrium. Lions, tigers, 
and panthers do not much interfere with each 
other. Moose, deer, elk, and caribou do not 
contend with each other in the same forests. 
Wild cattle and wild horses do not fight with 
each other. ‘The strife that goes on is mostly 
between the leaders of each herd, who con- 
tend for supremacy and leadership. It may 
be possible, therefore, under the law of 
natural selection for the five great religions 
to continue to the end of time, each taking 
from the others that which is best adapted to 
its genius and culture, and each dropping 
from its teaching and practice that which 
by experience and by comparison with other 
religions has been found to be less helpful 
or even injurious. ‘The method of our author 
is to study with care each religion in turn, 
bringing into view all the evil and degrading 
elements connected with it, together with the 
virtues, noble sentiments, and helpful beliefs 
which are part of every religion and account 
for its existence in the world. At the same 
time what Christianity has done for the race 
is shown by contrasting its fruits with the 
total results of each of the other religions. 
But it is possible to push the comparison too 
far. The facts do not seem to justify a 
statement like the following: ‘The very 
fibre of society—individuality of character— 
is lacking in Asia. There is no personal basis 
to build on.” It is, undoubtedly, the case 
that the Hebraic and Christian Scriptures do 
tend to buildup individuality of character and 
a sense of personal responsibility which we do 
not findin other religions. But there isno na- 
tionand no religion which does not to-day pre- 
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sent examples of native ability, moral excel- 
lence, and practical wisdom, not only fit to 
excite the admiration of Christians, but such as 
have moved them to admiration and praise. 
When a Presbyterian missionary says, as 
the present writer heard one say, that “the 
three men who had most impressed him 
with a sense of human greatness were three 
Orientals” who, whatever their contact with 
Christianity might have been, were cer- 
tainly the hereditary products of non- 
Christian religions, of which the influence had 
extended through many centuries, they 
were the fruits of other religions than Chris- 
tianity. The book, however, is a thesaurus 
of facts and testimonies relating to the his- 
tory, progress, and prospects of the religions 
which control the life and thought of eight 
hundred millions of human beings. The 
book is thoroughly optimistic from begin- 
ning to end, but the optimism is based upon 
the belief that the trend of history is toward 
the imitation of Christ. The last sentence 
in the book shows how completely the 
millennial visions which only fifty years ago 
haunted the imaginations of theologians have 
lost themselves in light. Our author says, 
“Through this movement, continued age 
after age for scores of thousands of genera- 
tions, an illuminated and purified race will 
rejoice in the spiritual splendor of the closing 
days of human history,—in a divine spiritual 
reign appropriate to the pure character of the 
Son of Man.” 


A HIsToryY OF THE REFORMATION. By 
Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D., LL.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
net.—These volumes belong to the series of 
the International Theological Library, edited 
by Drs. Charles A. Briggs and Stewart D. F. 
Salmond. In the volume before us we have 
an account of the beginnings of the refor- 
mation in Switzerland, France, the Nether- 
lands, Scotland, and England, together with 
an account of the Anabaptist and Socinian 
movements with the story of what is called 
the Counter-Reformation in the Catholic 
Church out of which came the Society of 
Jesus. The writer displays much learning, 
a judicial spirit and skill in condensing and 
presenting facts, many of them little known. 
The amount of material at hand made severe 
condensation necessary, but Dr. Lindsay has 
been able to select that which was most in- 
teresting and important and to make each 
chapter and section complete in itself while 
fitting into the general plan of the move- 
ment. The intention to be fair to all parties 
is evident, although perfect impartiality is 
not au attribute of any finite intelligence. 
The world is commonly prepared to accept 
Dr. Lindsay’s verdict in the case of Calvin 
and Servetus. He would neither make Cal- 
vin alone responsible for the burning of Ser- 
vetus, neither would he release him from his 
share of the tragedy and crime. ‘Calvin 
certainly believed that the execution of the 
anti-Trinitarian was right.’ But they also 
did right, he says, who recently erected a 
monument expratoire to Servetus with an 
inscription in which they acknowledged 
their debt to Calvin while they condemned 
his error, It will surprise modern Baptists 
to learn that in Miinster in 1534 some of 
their spiritual ancestors, the Anabaptists, 
made a proclamation of polygamy, and car- 
tied it into practice. Mixed up with the 
faith and a zeal for reformation of those who 
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protested against the vices and crimes of the 
Catholic Church were many forms of enthu- 
siasm which degenerated into the antinomian 
license. ‘Taking literally the saying that the 
law was not made for the righteous, but for 
sinners, it was sometimes claimed that what- 
ever the saints did was right, because they 
did it. It is made clearly to appear that 
need of reformation was known and felt in 
the Catholic Church, and that efforts were 
made to cleanse the Church from within, and 
make it possible to close the chasm between 
Protestant and Catholic reformers and pre- 
vent a final schism. But the plan failed, 
“the conception of a Catholic reformation 
disappeared, the idea of a counter-reforma- 
tion took its place.’ The outcome of the 
counter-reformation was the Society of Jesus, 
the Inquisition, and the Index. 
count of the Socinians is fair enough in form, 
but our author evidently has more sympathy 
with the spiritual atmosphere of Ignatius 
Loyola, the head of the order of Jesuits, than 
with the founder of Socinianism, Fausto 
Sozzini. He does not penetrate beyond the 
intellectual elements.of the Unitarian faith 
to that inner shrine where souls have wor- 
shipped the Father in spirit and in truth. 
He probably said truly enough of Loyola 
that ‘‘he suffered so much to see the Luther- 
ans, whose baptism had rendered them 
members of the Church, lose themselves un- 
happily, that, had he several lives, he would 
willingly give them to deliver only one of 
them from the horrible torments which 
awaited them; but also believed that it was 
for God a point of honor to avenge himself 
on those who despised his word, and that it 
belonged to all the faithful to be instruments 
of the vengeance of the Almighty.” 


SoclaL AND RELIGIous IDEALS. By 
Artemas Jean Haynes, M.A. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.—The writer in his 
preface says that “this volume is sent out in 
the hope that those who are perplexed may 
find guidance in its pages. ... The essays are 
written from the point of view of one who 
frankly accepts the established facts of mod- 
ern science and the new Biblical criticism, ., . 
The appeal, therefore, is not primarily to 
dogma, but to life itself.” Certainly, an ad- 
mirable basis, and one with which we are in 
hearty sympathy. ‘The book is fragmentary 
and suggests Emerson’s famous answer to an 
objector who had found no special connection 
between the first and last paragraph,—‘Sir, 
there is no connection, save in God.”’ ‘There 
is, however, a connecting link between these 
short paragraphs,—it is the spirit of the New 
Orthodoxy. What a difference, for instance, 
between the old way of saying that, if relig- 
ions sometimes were removed, there would 
be nothing left but the life of the brutes, and 
this view of the moral life for its own sake. 
“If to-day I utterly lost my faith in the 
Christian religion, I do not know that I 
should care to change my course of conduct 
to-morrow. ... Take God and immortality 
out of their thoughts, and men would still 
cling to their ideals of moral rectitude.” ‘This 
writer is even fair to Christian Science and 
“New Thought.” ‘The secret of the sur- 
prising growth of the Christian Science and 
New Thought movements is to be found in 
the fact that they succeed, somehow, in mak- 
ing the presence of God real to man.” 
course he does not believe in some of the old 
methods. “To me the modern view of sin 
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and its punishment is far more appalling than 

the vulgar hell-fire preaching to which I lis- 

_ tened asa boy. In the preaching there was 

_ always the possibility of escape. ‘The awful- 

ness of Jesus’ teaching is in its inevitable- 
ness, Man’s own doom wrapped up within 
himself.’’ Nor is he in the least afraid the 
man is going to be wholly overpowered by 
“the religious upheaval which began more 
than half a century ago,”’—let us say about 
the time of the appearance of Darwin’s 
Descent of Man,—‘‘for the indefinable and 

mysterious creature man still remains, not 
the man of the ground, but the man of the 
overarching heavens, the man of life and con- 
science, the man of intellect and will, the 
man to whom has been given the power of 
setting his life in those currents of living 
spirit that flow on and out into the fathom- 
less currents of eternity.” 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN JUDAISM. 
By David Philipson, D.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2—The Hebrew 
religion appears in the early history of 
civilization second to none among the 
great religions as a revelation of truth, as an 
exposition of righteousness, and as the creed 
of the people who, by it, were inspired to 
cherish lofty ideals and to perform great 
deeds of self-sacrifice and heroism. Judaism 
persists until this day. Its adherents are 
proud of it, as well they may be. They cher- 
ish its history, and they still believe that it 

_ hasa mission and will finally prevail through- 
out the world. But this history has not al- 
ways been a history of progress and inspira- 
tion. It has sometimes been checked, hin- 
dered, and suppressed both by external per- 
secution and by internal prejudice. In our 
time, coming out of the Ghetto, and ming- 
ling freely with Christians and others in the 
Gentile world, the leaders of Judaism have 
discovered that their church has been left 
behind, that it has ceased to take unto itself 
all the new truth which has been revealed in 
the later ages. Having in mind these things, 
and warned by the relaxing hold of the syna- 
gogue upon the loyalty of Jews in modern 
society, many wise and intelligent Jews have 
sought to loosen the bonds of ritualism and 
lay aside all peculiarities which were merely 
relics of antiquity, or which are now found 
to be artificial hindrances to the free devel- 
opment of the Hebrew religion in modern 
conditions. How these processes of expan- 
sion and reform began in Europe in the 
early part of the last century, and how with 
many vicissitudes they have expanded until 
now reform is to some degree accepted as 
a necessity by Jews, is set forth in this vol- 
ume with intelligence and with many inter- 
esting details. The reform in each country 
is traced from the beginning to the preserit 
time. [he book will be as interesting to 
Christians who take an interest in the world 
movements as. to Jews who are responsible 
for the changes. These things to the pres- 
ent writer are only indications of that wider 
movement of humanity in which the ten- 
dency is to abolish the distinction between 
Jew and Gentile. 


Tue Praise or Leaves. By Lilian 
Shuman Dreyfus. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1 net.—The promise given 
by the earlier book, From Me to You, has 
been more than fulfilled, and the wider reach 
of sympathy, the deeper imagination, and 
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the stronger hold on expression give these 
poems genuine interest. Mrs. Dreyfus has 
evidently an intensely poetic nature, played 
upon by beauty or sound or emotion, quick 
to catch the harmonies of the inner as of the 
outer world. She is an ardent lover of the 
best poets, of the poets’ poets, and Shelley, 
Keats, Browning are her friends, though her 
poems are wholly her own. A cluster of ten 
sonnets to Shelley, written in the Shelley 
country, end with lines which show a per- 
fect sincerity in their humility :— 


Thou ‘“‘rose-like flame of verse,” how may I 

best 

Unto thy heaven my poor blossoms wing, 

Sheathed o’er in silence, like a prayer ad- 

dressed 

Unto a prophet, worn with cherishing ? 

How may I venture since my awe is great, 
To hear thy temple, where the song-crowned 

wait? 
These are not poems that yield all their ten- 
derness or their aspiration at the first quick 
reading. They are significant of thought as 
well as feeling, and have an intellectual value 
commensurate with their emotional expres- 
sion. Mrs. Dreyfus has been in no haste to 
publish, and the large quiet of her best poems 
betokens a reserve of power from which even 
more is to be hoped. The Christian Register 
has already printed two or three examples of 
her work, and more will follow. 


QuIET TALKS ON PERSONAL PROBLEMS, 
By S. D. Gordon, New York: A. C, Arm- 
strong & Son. 75 cents net.—Another 
“Quiet Talk’? book bids fair to repeat the 
successful sales of earlier volumes in the 
series, one of which passed its sixty-fifth 
thousand some time ago, and the other, 
Quet Talks on Power, has mounted not far 
from the one hundredth thousand,—unusual 
sales when it is remembered that these are 
essentially religious books, written with a 
serious purpose, ‘These chapters are on 
personal duty, and discuss respectively the 
problems of sin, ambition, doubts,  self- 
mastery, pain, guidance, and the church, 
with a chapter added to answer the ques- 
tions of those who ask, ‘Shall I travel on 
Sunday?” ‘Is it wrong to play cards or go 
to the theatre?” 


Miscellaneous. 


The novelettes of the Hour-Glass Series, 
of which the Funk & Wagnalls Company is 
publishers, cannot all be as good as The 
Transfiguration of Miss Philura, but they 
have included stories of widely differing 
types well worth reading. Florence Morse 
Kingsley, who wrote the star number, is also 
the author of Balm in Gilead, which touches 
the subject of spirit manifestations, Pre- 
tended mediums who trade with the deepest 
suffering and tenderest emotions of impres- 
sionable women deserve the severity which 
Miss Kingsley metes out to them, but the 
story is not altogether dependent on this 
element init. Price, 40 cents net. 


Robert Luce of the Clipping Bureau Press 
sends out the fifth edition of Writing for the 
Press,—an exceptionally good manual for the 
practical instruction of writers. The book 
was issued first in 1886, but it has now been 
rewritten and brought up to date. It isa 
most useful adviser to the would-be author, 
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and might well, indeed, be considered indis- 
pensable. ‘The best critic in the world is less 
likely to look favorably on copy that taxes 
time and eyesight. The reader for a pub- 
lishing house is quickly weary of a heavy 
manuscript that has been bound between 
covers instead of being presented in’ loose 
sheets that may bé held in the hand. The 
proper use of words, the practices of the best 
printing-offices, the few main rules of punctu- 
ation,—all these an author may study to 
advantage. 
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Magazines. 


The principal contents of the Hzbbert 
Journal for July have already appeared as 
an advertisement in the Christian Regtster. 
The general impression made by this number 
is that it is better adapted than some others 
to the wants of the American reader be- 
cause the writers deal less with English ec- 
clesiastical affairs and more with human life 
than is sometimes the case: and the three 
articles by Americans, Prof. Royce, Prof. 
Gifford, and Dr. W. R. Huntington, make 
the American representation more adequate 
than it has sometimes been. Prof. Royce’s 
discussion of the doctrine of immortality 
from the point of view of a philosopher 
whose specialty is psychology opens the 
door of hope somewhat wider than a similar 
article by Prof. Miinsterberg in the Atlantic 
Monthly some time since, Dr. Royce takes 
for a starting point the conclusions of his 
colleague, but draws different conclusions, 
and carries the argument further in the di- 
rection of personal immortality. Dr. Henry 
Jones expounds the doctrine of the Divine 
Immanence in such a way as to show its 
issue in the doctrine of the Divine Tran- 
scendence, while Dr, McGiffert, following 
hard after, shows how the Christian purpose 


‘as defined and interpreted in the Christian 


Church, must be made’ to coincide with the 
meaning of the universe as it is revealed in 
the ethical and spiritual tendencies which 
represent the purpose of God. A striking 
article by James Collier is written in answer 
to the question, ‘Who is the Christian 
Deity ?”? He claims that the object of pub- 
lic worship in the Christian Church is not 
God the Father, nor God the Spirit, nor God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Faith in 
Christ and love for Christ have become the 
banner of the new religion. Many other 
questions are asked. Some are answered, 
and some are opened anew to the end that 
new light may be thrown upon every present 
problem of life and duty. 


Literary Notes. 


Just before Harvard Class Day and Com- 
mencement Day, Small, Maynard & Co. 
issued An Ode to Harvard and Other Poems, 
by one of the younger ‘‘old grads”—Witter 
Bynner—of the Class of 1902, who was, 
in his day, an editor of the Harvard Ad- 
vocate. He was editor of McClure’s Maga- 
zine for several years, until he gave up the 
position to devote his time to writing. The 
Ode is fragrant with the atmosphere of col- 
lege life, delightfully reciting the impressions 
and experiences of the undergraduate. It 
reveals his work in a new light, its wide 
variety of reminiscence running through an 
equal variety of moods and metres. 


‘872 
The Rome, 
Johnny. 


He can scamper a mile to the baseball field, 
And he never feels the heat; 

But, oh, it’s so far to the corner store,— 
So far for his aching feet. & 


He can run to see the circus come in, 
And stand and watch by the hour; 

But the post-office building is so far away, 
And there might come up a shower. 


He can get up at five on the Fourth of July,— 
It’s really no trouble at all; 

But eight is too early on all other days, 
And his mother may call and call. 


He can sit up all hours to frolic, and not 
Get sleepy or tired a bit; 

But, if there’s a lesson, or problem to do, 
He goes fast asleep over it! 


O Johnny, dear Johnny, how funny you are! 
And when will grown-ups understand 
That hard things seem easy, and easy ones hard, 
To youngsters all over the land? 
—Emma A. Lente, in Zion’s Herald. 


_ What happened to Flossie Turner. 


Flossie’s father and mother were becoming 
very anxious about her. She was in the 
best of health, brought home good reports 
from school, and always seemed happy. Yet 
they had many a long and serious talk con- 
cerning her, for their little daughter had one 
great fault: she was not perfectly truthful. 

Now, Flossie never meant to tell an un- 
truth. Indeed, she would have blushed at 
the thought of uttering a deliberate falsehood ; 
yet the habit of exaggeration was so strong 
with her that, whenever she began to tell 
anything, her father said it puzzled him to 
tell ‘‘which was fact and which was Flossie.’”’ 

This afternoon she came home from school 
with two of her companions, and they were 
talking over their plans for the coming 
summer, 

“Well,” said Flossie at last, ‘“we don’t 
know that we shall go anywhere, but it is 
very probable. My aunt and uncle from 
Maine will be here in July, on their way to 
California; and we will perhaps decide to go 
with them.” 

“Oh, how delightful!” exclaimed Katie 
Brown. “I’ve always wanted to go to Cali- 
fornia. Do you really think, Flossie, that 
you will go?” 

“Why, it’s not fully decided,”’ Flossie re- 
plied, smoothing out a fold in her little silk 
apron; “but I overheard papa and mamma 
talking about it this noon. If we go, we 
shall probably stay a year, at least; for the 
winter is really the most delightful time, you 
know. And I could go on with my studies 
out there, for we would be in some large city 
for the winter.” 

“O Flossie Turner!” exclaimed Clara 
Trimble, “‘you are certainly the most fort- 
unate girl! Here we plan to go for a few 
weeks to some farm not forty miles from 
home, while you are to have such a lovely 
trip and see such delightful things.” 

Then the clatter drifted down the 
hall and finally ceased as the girls departed, 
and Flossie returned to the sitting-room just 
as her father and mother entered it from the 
side veranda, i 

Dr. Turner drew his little daughter to him, 
and said soberly :— 

“Flossie dear, come to the window a mo- 
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ment: I want to examine your mouth, 
Your mother and I have just been speaking 
of it; and I fear it is possibly a serious matter, 
and may require a surgical operation.” 

Somewhat frightened, Flossie stood and 
waited while the doctor drew aside the shades, 
and then, parting the pretty red lips, care- 
fully examined the little mouth inside and 
out. Turning to his wife, he said:— 

“No, Elizabeth: I don’t find any abnor- 
mal conditions here. Everything seems per- 
fectly healthy and sound.” 

Flossie ventured to smile a little at that, 
and asked a trifle anxiously,— 

“Why, papa, what made you think that 
anything was the matter with my mouth?” 

“Well, daughter,” he replied gently, sit- 
ting down and drawing her lovingly to his 
side, ““your mamma and I were sitting on 
the veranda just outside the window, and 
heard all about that wonderful trip we are 
to take this summer. Won’t you tell me, 
dear, just what you heard us say about it?” 

Looking down, with flushing cheeks, Flos- 
sie said slowly :— 

“Why, when mamma tread Aunt Flora’s 
letter—she said—she wished it was possible 
—for us to go with them—and you—you 
said, if we went—you should want to stay at 
least a year, and—and—and—that—that— 
that—it was not to be thought of!” 

“Truly, daughter; and I wondered what 
sort of a mouth my little girl has when such 
a simple thing grew to be so big a story in 
the telling. If the mouth should grow as 
big as the story, dear; what a sad thing it 
would be!” 

Flossie soberly returned her father’s kiss, 
and went thoughtfully into the library, 
where, taking her ancient history, she set- 
tled herself in a big easy-chair by the window 
to study. But, for some reason, Peter the 
Great failed to interest her; and, laying her 
head back comfortably, she thought how 
frightened she was when her father had said 
there was something the matter with her 
mouth, and of what he had said to her after- 
ward. Suddenly she heard the school-bell 
ring; and, hastily gathering together her 
books, she ran lightly down the steps, and 
started for school. 

A little knot of boys and girls were dis- 
cussing the lessons for the day as she entered 
the room, and Frank Clarke said :— 

“Flossie Turner, did you work that fifth 
problem in algebra ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Did you learn that history lesson ?” 

Ses?” 

“That long list of kings?” 

“Yes,” laughingly answered Flossie. 

“Well,”? he exclaimed: ‘“I’d just like to 
ask you how late you studied!” 

“Oh,” Flossie replied, with a little sigh, 
“it was ’most midnight when I finished!”’ 

The minute she uttered the words she felt 
the strangest sensation in her face, as though 
her mouth had widened out almost from ear 
to ear. Hastily putting up her handker- 
chief, and hoping no one noticed it, she said 
in a strange voice, ‘‘No, it wasn’t later than 
eleven o’clock.”’ 

She felt the corners of her mouth come 
back into place a little, and waited; but no, 
she would never dare take down her hand- 
kerchief yet. And, summoning all her cour- 
age, with a great effort, she added, to the 
amazement of everybody :— 

“Indeed, Fred, I believe it was only half- 
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past nine”; and, then, feeling the little — 
mouth was quite natural again, she took 
away the protecting handkerchief, and added, 
“T was thinking it was later.” Unfortunate 
words! Again the rosy mouth grew larger; — 
and the scholars looked at her curiously, as 
she added, ‘“‘I mean it seemed later than ~ 
that.’ To her great relief the bell tapped, 
and they passed to their classes. When 
Flossie proved to be the only one who could 
solve the fifth problem, her teacher, after 
commending her clear and logical solution, 
asked : — 

“Did you receive any assistance in the 
work ?” 

Flossie looked up brightly, and laughingly 
replied,— 

“There was no one there to help me but 
my father.” 

Alas! Not too much, but too little, had 
been said this time; and she suddenly felt her 
mouth growing smaller and smaller, until 
she thought she must look like one of the 
fishes one sees in the market, with her little 
round mouth. MHastily raising the friendly 
handkerchief, she said, as bravely as pos- 
sible -— 

“My father saw I was bothered,—and— 
and—asked me one or two questions which— 
made me see.”’ 

“Ah, yes!’’ continued the professor: “it 
was not, then, worked entirely without as- 
sistance ?”’ 

“No, sir,”? said Flossie, more relieved at 
having told the truth than she had ever been 
in her life before. 

Oh, what a trying day it was! Almost 
everything she said had to be altered before 
she was through with it, for each had either 
more or less than the exact truth. After 
supper she drew a long sigh of relief, and sat 
down on the veranda steps to rest and think 
it all over, so thankful there was nothing 
further to dread that day. 

But a group of merry boys and girls gath- 
ered one by one upon the steps; and Flossie 
forgot, in the midst of the jokes and merri- 
ment, the many mortifications and trials of 
the day. 

Suddenly Clara Trimble said :— 

“O Flossie, Elliot was telling us at supper 
about your adventure with that snake; and 
he thinks you’re a trump!” ; 

“What was that, Flossie?’’ exclaimed the 
young people in one breath. ‘‘There are no 
snakes in our woods, are there ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” laughed Flossie, 
“whether there are any now or not, but 
there was one.” 

“You were walking with your father, 
weren’t you, when you saw it?” asked Clara, 

“Yes,” said Flossie, with a sudden recol- 
lection of how little truth there had really 
been in the story she had told Elliot yester- 
day, and nervously hoping nothing more 
would be said about it. 

“Oh, what was it? Do tell us! I am so 
afraid of snakes!” exclaimed Fannie Clarke, 
glancing apprehensively about her and gath- 
ering her dress about her feet. 

“Tt’s not worth telling, I am sure. Let’s 
talk ot something else!’ begged Flossie, 
thankful for the gathering dusk that hid her 
flushing face. How could she confess that it 
was only a harmless little garter-snake that 
had slipped quickly away through the grass? 
But Clara, proud of her friend’s courage, 
launched upon a recital of how big the snake 


‘was and how brave Flossie had been, never 


. courage, and she gave a timid “‘ Yes.” 
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screaming, although it had coiled itself right 
up in front of her. ‘‘Didn’t it, Flossie?” 

A moinent Flossie hesitated. The darkness 
would protect her. She could not deny 
while everybody was full of adiniration of her 
Ah! 
how quickly she felt the results, as her mouth 
grew larger and larger, until she was sure it 
must reach her ears! 

“Oh, you brave girl! You are a regular 
Joan of Arc!” exclaimed Fannie, raptur- 
ously. ‘Then did your father kill it ?” 

“Yes,” assented poor Flossie: and with 
the word the corners of her mouth went ’way 
behind her ears. What could she do? She 
could not take it all back now! Oh, if they 
would only talk of something else! 

“What kind of a snake was it, Flossie?” 
persisted Clara,—‘‘not a rattlesnake, was it ?” 

“No,” answered Flossie; but her voice 
sounded so strange she had not courage to 
add another word. 

“Elliot said your father thought it was a— 
I forget, Flossie. What was it?” 

‘“A moccasin,” said Flossie, faintly; and 
with that what a dreadful thing happened! 
The corners of her mouth had come together 
at the back. She felt the top of her head 
waver; and then over it went with a dread- 
ful crash, down the steps and on to the stone 
walk below! She sprang up with a little 
scream, only to see her father’s laughing face, 
as he said :— 

“Well, little girl, and so the history fell 
down with a bang, and spoiled your nap.” 

But, with both hands in her fluffy bangs, 
Flossie looked at him wildly. 

“OQ papa, my head! Where is it?” 

“Why, daughter, it seems to be about 
where it ought to be, unless, indeed, you 
should come and lay it on your father’s 
shoulder.” 

“Then, nestled in his comforting embrace, 
she told him all her dreadful dream, which, 
after all, turned out to be a blessed dream; 
for, whenever in future Flossie began to 
tell more or less than the exact truth, the 
remembrance of that nap came with a queer 
feeling about the corners of the rosy mouth. 
And with brave honesty she stated the exact 
facts, until it became at last as much a habit 
to be perfectly honest as it once had been to 
exaggerate—Mary A. Muller, in Presbyterian 
Banner. 


The Brave Little Mother. 


A TRUE STORY. 


- Sometimes I wish I wasn’t the Oldest One. 
You see it is just this way. I can’t do any- 
thing without the rest of them wanting to do 
just the same, and, if I do any mischief, then 
mother says: ‘‘Why, Walter, Iam surprised 
at you!. You, the Oldest One, to set such 
an example to your brothers and sisters!” 
And when mother looks at me that way, and 
says that, I feel so ashamed all over it just 
makes my brains wiggle. So, when mother 


_ told us we must pile up the wood in the shed 


this morning, I thought I would hurry up and 
get it done quick, so mother wouldn’t need to 
scold, and then I could get time afterward to 
finish my water-wheel down back of father’s 
mill. 

I don’t like to pile wood very well. If 
you are not just so particular to keep the rows 
straight, when you get it away up high and 
think you are almost done, over it goes, and 
then you have a lot more work to do. So we 
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divided up the wood into parts, so each of us 
would do his share. Kate and Amy came to 
help, too, and we got along first-rate till Roy 
happened to see a chipmunk running on the 
fence, and then he didn’t want to do any more 
piling. Don was smarter than Roy, and dida 
whole lot of piles. Bye and bye mother came 
out, and told us that, when we got through, we 
could make some peanut fudge, and then we 
all hustled,—all but Roy, and he was so busy 
hunting for cocoons under the beams that he 
didn’t care. I never saw sucha feller as he is. 
(Mother says I should say ‘‘fellow,” because 
she uses the feller for her sewing machine 
instead of a boy’s name.) Father says Roy 
is a born mechanic and mother says he is a 
born naturalist; but Aunt Eva says he is 
a born mischief, and that any one needs 
a steam-engine to keep up with him. 

I helped Kate and Amy because they 
are girls, and I helped Donny because he is 
the Little Boy, but I would not help Roy, 
because he was just fooling around. 

We went in to make the candy, and I 
guess after that that Roy thought he would 
have to hurry up and get his part done pretty 
quick, or he would not get much of the fudge 
to eat. And, when we got it to cooking on 
the stove, pretty soon we heard Roy yelling, 
and mother thought perhaps he was hurt, 
so she ran out, and we all tagged after her. 
And what do you suppose was the matter? 

Roy had got his wood almost all piled up 
because there was a big box under his share, 
and that box was full of chips; and in one 
corner of it there was some cotton wool. 

Roy was shouting like a crazy bug:—. 

“T’ve found a mouse nest! Oh, I’ve found 
a mouse nest!” And I said, ‘“‘Did you see 
the old mouse?” And he said, “She’s just 
run away from here.” Then mother said, 
“‘Sh-sh-sh!”’? and we all looked over at the 
end doorway, and we saw a mouse stick her 
nose out under a beam and then dodge back, 
and mother told us to all stand back and see 
what she would do. 

So we all stood back a little ways from the 
box, except Roy, and he stood about a foot 
from it. In a minute that mouse came back 
into the shed and hopped up ona stick, and 
looked at us just an instant. I guess she 
was pretty scared, for we could see her heart 
beating awfully fast and her little pink nose 
andearstrembledsome. Mother lifted Nellie 
up, and held her so she could see, too. Nellie 
is our baby, but she can walk now, and we 
all stood just as ‘‘still as mice.” 

And that trembling little mouse ran right 
into her nest and jumped right out again with 
a tiny pink baby mouse, about an inch long, 
in her mouth, and she carried it just the same 
as our old cat carries her kittens. She ran 
along the edge of the box and off outdoors in 
ahurry. Mother said, “Keep perfectly still, 
children, and see if she comes back.” And 
we all whispered to each other, “Keep still 
now.” Sure enough, she came peeking in 
the doorway again in a minute, ran to the 
nest, and carried out another baby mouse, 
and she came back again and again till she 
had taken all six babies away. ‘Then she 
came back again and hunted through the 
nest, and, when she could not find any more, 
she turned around quick as scat and ran out 
twice as fast as she had before. Mother 
clapped her hands then, and cried, “Bravo!” 
and we all clapped our hands, too. 

Kate said she thought a mother was a 
funny kind of one who did not know how 
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many children she had, and Roy said she 
probably did know, but was so scared she 
lost count, and Don said he wished he knew 
where she took them, and Amy declared she 
should go right out and hunt for them. But 
I just shook that fudge spoon that I had in 
my hand at her, and said: “Don’t you dare 
to doit! How would you like to have a great 
big giant come and smash in our house and 
scare us almost to death!” Then mother 
laughed and set Nellie down, and said, ‘“‘Come 
children, that candy will be burned before 
it is hoiled if we don’t hurry back and look 
after it.”’—Lucy Crehore Davis, in Children’s 
Magazine. 


Louise’s Hat. 


Until she was six years old, little Louise 
had lived in the city. Then her mother 
moved to a smaller town where the houses 
stood in large yards, and there were trees 
and flowers and plenty of grass. Louise 
had a little garden all her own, and in it she 
raised one tomato plant, one pea-vine, two 
dandelions, and a geranium. ‘Think of that! 

There were many other things about her 
new home that pleased little Louise. One 
was a swing with two chairs that faced each 
other, and here she and her sister used to 
sit and swing and play they were riding in 
the cars. 

One day Louise was sitting in the swing 
alone, when a bird plumped down out of the 
apple-tree right upon the crown of her hat. 
Louise was a hit startled, but her mother, 
who sat near in the hammock, called out: 
“Don’t. be frightened, dear; it is just a baby 
robin! Keep still, and see what he will do.” 

So Louise kept still, and the robin perched 
on her hat and looked about. Then he 
secmed to think that he would like to take 
a walk, for he got down off the crown of 
Louise’s hat and hopped around the brim, 
until at last he tumbled off into the grass. 

Pussy saw the bird fall, and started at 
once to creep slyly toward him; but Louise’s 
mother saw her and scared her away, and 
picked the baby robin up and put him in 
the tree, where the old birds were making a 
great fuss. They seemed glad to get their 
baby back. again. 

Louise’s mother says she doesn’t like hats 
trimmed with dead birds; but, if a little live 
bird wishes to trim a hat with himself, why, 
that is quite a different matter!—Mary 
Wood Allen, in Little Folks. 


A flea and a fly in a flue 

Were imprisoned. Now what could they do? 
“Let us flee,”’ said the fly, 
“Let us fly,’’ said the flea. 

So they flew through a flaw in the flue. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
aANo CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Prof. Jean Réville, D.D. 


Prof. Jean Réville, one of the leading 
spirits in the International Council, comes 
of a family distinguished in the annals of 
French Protestantism for its eminent ser- 
vices to both the Church and the State. His 
father, Prof. Albert Réville, was a scholar 
and author of eminence, a minister of the 
French Walloon Church in Rotterdam, and 
later, for many years, a professor in the 


PROF. JEAN REVILLE, D.D. 


College de France in Paris. His ‘‘History 
of the Dogma of the Deity of Jesus Christ”’ 
has recently been republished. 

His son, Jean Réville, was born at Rotter- 
dam, Holland, on Nov. 6, 1854. A pupil 
of the Erasmian Gymnasium in Rotterdam, 
he became later a student at the Theological 
Faculty of Geneva, and afterwards pursued 
his studies also at Berlin, Heidelberg, and 
Paris, taking his Licentiate’s degree and Doc- 
torate in Theology at the last-named uni- 
versity. From 1880 to 1883 he was min- 
ister of the Protestant Church of Ste. Suzanne 
at Montbeliard, near the Swiss frontier in 
France. From 1883 to 1898 he officiated 
as chaplain at the Lyceum Henry IV. in 
Paris, in succession to his father-in-law, 
Rev. Etienne Coquerel. (Madame Réville 
is thus the niece of Rev. Athanase Coquerel, 
fils, who was so greatly honored and beloved 
in this country -as well as in Europe.) In 
1886 Jean Réville was elected secretary of 
the section of Religious Sciences of the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, which was created in the year 
named, after the suppression of the Roman 
Catholic Faculty of Theology. As  sectre- 
tary, Jean Réville had to organize, under 
the presidency of his father (since 1880 
professor of history of religions at the Col- 
lege de France), this wholly unconfessional 
school for the study of all religions of the 
world, with special lectures on each depart- 
ment of religion (Egypt, Assyria, Islam, 
the religions of Greece, of Rome, of India, 
of China and Japan, of uncivilized peoples, 
etc.). He himself was appointed as lecturer 
for the History of the Christian Church and 
Christian Literature, together with Albert 
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Réville, Auguste Sabatier, and others, now 
deceased. —Of these Jean Réville alone con- 
tinues his work at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes with DeFaye, Picaret, and Alphan- 
déry. : 

In 1886, after long debate, because the 
orthodox party tried to prevent it, he was 
also appointed lecturer at the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of Paris, which had re- 
mained a part of the University of Paris 
even after the suppression of the Roman 
Catholic Faculty, because the Protestant 
ministers were legally obliged to have uni- 
versity degrees, whilst this was not required 
by the Roman Catholic Church. In this 
faculty he taught the History of Early Chris- 
tian Literature and the History of Religions, 
until last year, after the separation of Church 
and State in France, this faculty ceased to be 
a part of the University of Paris, and became 
an independent school, supported by the 
Protestants only. 

Some months since Prof. Reéville was 
chosen Professor of the History of Religions 
at the Collége de France, where he is the 
successor of his father (deceased October, 
1906). 

Prof. Jean Réville has been since 1884 
director of the Revue de l’ Histoire des Relig- 
zons, a scientific periodical issued in Paris 
every two months, which has now reached 
the twenty-eighth year of its existence. 

His principal works are: 1. ‘‘La Doctrine 
du Logos dans le IV. Evangile et dans 
les GEuvres de Philon,’”’ Paris, Fischbacher, 
1881; 2. “La Religion 4 Rome sous les 
Sevéres,” Paris, Leroux, 1886, translated 
into German in 1888, and second edition, 
1906; 3. ‘‘Die Religion der romischen Gesell- 
schaft im Zeitalter des Synkretismus,”’ 
Leipzig, Heinrichs; 4. ““Les Origines de 
VEpiscopat,” étude sur la formation du 
gouvernement ecclésiastique au sein de 
VEglise Chrétienne dans ’Empire Romain,” 
Paris, Leroux, 1894; 5. “Le Quatriéme 
Evangile, son Origine et sa Valeur His- 
torique,” Paris, Leroux, 1900; 6. “Paroles 
d’un Libre-croyant,” a collection of religious 
discourses, Paris, Fischbacher, 1898, trans- 
lated into German, ‘“‘Religiose Reden,”’ 
Berlin, Schwetschke; 7. ‘‘Le Protestantisme 
Libéral: ses Origines, sa Nature, sa Mission,” 
Paris, Fischbacher, 1903, translated into 
German, Dutch, and English (‘Liberal 
Christianity,’ London, Williams & Norgate; 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

Prof. Réville visited the United States two 
years ago as one of the commission of 
European scholars and men of science who 
were the guests of the St. Louis Universal 
Exposition. His address at the Boston In- 
ternational Congress will be on ‘The Present 
Religious Crisis in France.”’ 


Rev. L. E. Tony Andre, D.D. 


Our sole representative from Italy, 
Rev. Tony André was born in 1868 at 
Annecy (Haute Savoie) in France, where 
his father was Protestant. pastor. ‘The 
latter having been elected pastor of the Re- 
formed Evangelical Church at Florence, 
Italy, Tony came to that city at the early 
age of five, beginning his classical studies 
at the Ecole des Péres de Famille, a school 
then connected with his father’s church. 
He next entered the public Lyceum, Liceo 
Dante, in Florence, where from 1883 to 1887 


jhe pursued the classical course. 
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In 1887 
and 1888 he studied medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Florence and theology at the 
Waldensian School of Theology. After four 
further years of preparation in theology at 
the University of Geneva he graduated 
from that institution in 1892 with the 
degree of Bachelor in Theology, and a 
similar degree from the Faculty of Protes- 
tant Theology at Montauban (France). 

In 1893 he was ordained to the ministry 
at Aigues-Vives (near Nimes). This was 
followed by two years of further study at the 
University of Berlin in Germany. In 1895 
he received the degree of Licentiate in. Theol- 
ogy at the University of Geneva, and in the 
same year delivered, as Privat-docent, a 
course of lectures introductory to the Talmud. 

A pronounced liberal in opinion, he was 
candidating, in the autumn of 1896, in a 
liberal parish in Poitou, France, when the 
serious illness of his father recalled him to 
Florence, where he became his father’s 
assistant until the latter’s death in 1898. 
He was then named pastor of the society, 
and placed in charge of the French and 
Italian services, another clergyman conduct- 
ing worship in the German tongue. During 
the university years 1901-02 he gave a course 
in Hebrew grammar and a course in Biblical 
archeology in the Waldensian School of 
Theology. 

In 1903 Prof. André was appointed by the 
government an officer of the French Academy 
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In the same year he also attained at the 
University of Geneva his Doctorate in Theol- 
ogy. 

Dr. André has also taught French litera- 
ture for ten years past at a seminary for 
young ladies in Florence. 

The church of which he is pastor for the 
French worship and the two annual services 
in Italian, was founded in 1826, under the 
patronage of the King of Prussia, at a time 
when liberty of worship was not, as.now, 
guaranteed in Italy. This church was open 
to all Protestants without any formality 
whatever. At its foundation it recognized 
as its rule of faith the Confession des Péchés, 
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For a iong time past this Confession has been 
adopted by the Liberal Protestants of French- 
speaking Switzerland (Liturgie de Geneve). 
At the time of his nomination Dr. André 
was not compelled to make any doctrinal 
subscription, and the Consistory, which was 
aware of his opinions, has never subjected 
him to any interrogation on this subject. 

His congregation, l’Eglise Evangélique 
Réformée de Florence, without being affili- 

_ ated with liberalism, is constituted on very 
liberal foundations, since it desires to re- 
spond to the religious needs of all Protes- 
tants,—those of French tongue in the first 
place, next those of German speech, and at 
its origin, and before the introduction of 
freedom of worship into Italy, also for Italian 
Protestants. 

An interesting aspect of this church for 
English-speaking peoples is its ownership of 
the little cemetery in Florence where the 
dust of Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Trollope, Walter 
Savage Landor, Theodore Parker, Horatio 
Powers, and other famed men and women of 
our race, reposes. 

Dr. André’s published writings are: 1, 

“T/Esclavage chez les Anciens Hébreux,’’ 
étude d’archéologie biblique, Paris, Fisch- 
bacher, 1892; 2. ‘‘Le Prophéte Aggée,” in- 
troduction critique et commentaite, Paris, 
Fischbacher, 1895; 3. ‘‘Etat Critique du 
Texte d’Aggée,” quatre tableaux com- 
paratifs, Paris, Fischbacher, 1895; 4. 
““Araméen d’Esdras,”’ étude philologique et 
grammaticale, Genéve, Eggiman, 1895; 
5. “L’Eglise Evangélique Réformée de 
Florence,” Florence (chez l’auteur), 1899; 
6. ‘Les Apocryphes de l’Ancien Testament,” 
introduction critique, 1903. 

Dr. André as a linguist has excellent com- 
mand of English as well as other ancient and 
modern tongues. His paper at the Boston 
International Congress will treat of the 
present state of religion in Italy. An 
erudite and liberal scholar, a keen observer, 
possessing a literary style of distinction and 
an agreeable delivery, his contribution at 
this, as at our previous Congresses, cannot 
fail to be one of interest and permanent 
value. 


From an Address by C. A. Murdock. 


There is a clear line of cleavage between 
business and robbery. Business can be suc- 
cessfully conducted by a man who is truly 
religious. Robbery cannot. There are men 
in business who ought to be in the State 
prison, but that is no reflection on legiti- 
mate business. There are bankers who are 
only pawnbrokers in decent disguise, but 

that does not discredit banking. 

There are certain lines of business that a 
religious man would not engage in. I cannot 


conceive of a man of really high character ; 


being comfortable in the liquor trade. 
Betting, either on horses or in the form of 
speculation, is not business: it is gambling 
pure and simple, and an insidious vice. No 
occupation that a man of character and high 
principle cannot carry on with an easy con- 
science ought to be considered business. 
Business in its broad sense includes all the 
helpful ac'ivities of life,—anything at which 
we are busy, for which the world can afford 
to give us the things we need. As a matter 
of abstract justice, what the world gives to us 
should bear an equitable relation to the value 


of what we giye the world, As matter of , 
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practice, the relation is not close. But we 
must bear in mind that in or out of business 


there is the possibility of a man’s taking that | 


to which he has no right, legal or moral. 
If an able man is unrestrained by moral 
sense, unhampered by conscience, indiffer- 
ent to the opinion of his fellow-men, has 
neither fear nor love of God, he can suc- 
ceed,—if getting crooked or tainted money is 
to be considered success. But there are people 
who seem disappointed that they cannot 
keep their souls and also reap the reward 
that the devil bestows on those who sell them, 
This is the height of inconsistency. The un- 
principled man sacrifices everything for 
money. He gets it. Verily, he has his re- 
ward—such asitis. But the man who holds 
to his manhood must, in reason, be content 
with the moderate returns to which he is 
justly entitled. A man has a right to that 
which he earns. He has a right to a fair 
profit on the business he conducts wisely 
and well. If he has foresight and enterprise, 
and acquires property that enhances in 
value, he has within bounds a right to that. 
He has a right to anything the title to which 
can be sustained by those principles of justice, 
truth, and honor that inhere in religion. But 
he has no right to conclude that because re- 
ligion will not permit him to steal that it has 
no place in business. Let him remember, 
rather, that stealing is not business. Let 
him realize clearly that there is a limit to 
the amount of money that any man can 
decently and honorably make in business, 
and that an enormous fortune subjects to 
suspicion, and very likely may be just cause 
for shame: Let him also reflect that, irre- 
spective of how a very great fortune is 
obtained, it is of doubtful advantage, and 
that to be content with a competence, or 
less, is the most truly enviable position in 
life. 

But the evils and the wrongs that owe their 
existence to the lack of religion in business, 
how can they be overcome? Not by any 
summary process, not by any new order that 
leaves men unchanged. Stevenson tells us 
of Gordian knots not to be cut, but to be 
smilingly unravelled. This is surely one of 
them. The slow processes of growth must 
finally be relied upon, but Nature may be 
greatly assisted. It is simply by doing the 
obvious common-sense duty of each day: 
it is taking the first’step to-day, and the next 
step to-morrow, and following it up patiently 
and persistently. It is by getting the king- 
dom of God into the hearts of men in any 
way wecan. Wecannot make men religious 
or even virtuous by law, but we can compel 
decency and a good degree of fair play. We 
can extend the definition of highway robbery ; 
we can protect children from those who, to 
gain a few miserable dollars, would rob their 
lives of all promise, and we can give them 
training that will better fit them for effective 
labor when their youth is past. We can 
fight fraud and dishonesty wherever we find 
it, and we can each one do something to 
promote a better and more influential public 
sentiment.- Above all, we can cultivate and 
act upon higher and more practical religious 
ideals. 

We are still in the shadow of great mis- 
conceptions as to the nature and scope of 
religion. We underestimate its power and 
suffer at every point from failure to apply 
it to life. We do not use it as though it were 
real, Religion is not a vague abstraction: 
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it is the most important consideration of life 
and of all of life. We treat it as though it 
pertained to a department. In the common 
mind it is inextricably mixed up with ecclesi- 
asticism and theology. It is something kept 
on storage in some church. People are some- 
times supposed to get it, much as they might 
get the measles, the assumption being that, 
if a man didn’t think it worth while, he needn’t 
get it and it would have no claim on him. 
It seems to be assumed that church mem- 
bers, by virtue of their membership, are sub- 
ject to certain obligations to live an upright 
life that ordinary, worldly people need not be 
concerned about. This is fallacious and 
harmful. Such views of religion are be- 
littling. Religion ought to be a vital force 
in every human heart. Every man who 
knows the difference between right and 
wrong, and who honestly wishes and tries to 
do the right thing, is not far from the king- 
dom of God. He is on the way to the highest 
life. Religion is based on a belief or a feeling 
that the universe is sound at the core, and f 
that what God requires of man is to do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly. 

Religion’s concern is with the life of the 
individual man,—every man, good, bad, 
and mixed. It is the office of the church to 
quicken the spirit, to purify the heart, and 
to uplift the will, that man may carry to his 
home and to his business higher ideals and 
a stronger purpose to be honest, to be kind, 
and to do the right at whatever cost. i 

Religion is not to be hung up in a closet 
with our Sunday clothes for a week’s fest. 
It is for daily use, and especially in business. 

It is far from being the vital force it ought 
to be. As matter of course, religion should 
control everywhere; it has no limited juris- 
diction; it includes work as well as worship, 
and is not foreign to any human interest. 
We do not need to possess religion: we need 
to be possessed by it. 

As to business, the only success we have 
a right to hope for is that which stands the 
test of rational religious principles. ‘Three- 
fourths of the friction and misery of the world 
would disappear in a day if our relations to 
one another were measured by the Golden 
Rule. 

When religion is ingrained, a vital part of 
life-—not something that can be put on or 


Don’t Push 


The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 


reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 


to the wheels. 
No other Jubri- 
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horse power. Next time 
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taken off,—we can but take it with us wher- 
ever we go, and all human activity, including 
business, will necessarily be redeemed. 

Religion deserves to be supreme, and it is 
nothing if it is not supreme. 

There is just one thing that a man can 
afford to do, and that is the right thing, as 
it is given him to see it. What success can 
pay a man for a dishonest act? What 
pleasure worth having can flow from un- 
worthy indulgence? What real  satisfac- 
tion can there be in gaining anything at the 
loss of self-respect? 

Disabuse religion of its formalism and un- 
reality and let it control our lives, and there 
will be no question of its place, for all will 
be of God. “There is really nothing secular. 
We liveina divine universe. If religion but 
possess us, we shall in its name possess the 
world, and lift it from its low estate.—Pacefic 
Umtarian. 


Miss Mary R. Hudson. 


In the death of this estimable lady, we 
who remember her in the days of her health 
and energy recall the old memories of 
Mr. Barnard’s and Mr. Fox’s ministry at 
the South End of Boston, and her interest 
in them. 

When Dr. Bowditch’s memoir appeared, 
it described some of these enterprises and their 
success. In the circle of consecrated men 
and women who joined in them none was 
more active or successful than Miss Hudson. 
The cheerful and pretty church of her wise 
and energetic kinsman, Mr. Fox, the centre 
of so much hearty and cordial life, brought 
together under his lead a company of men 
and women, younger than they are now, 
to whom the Boston of this day knows more 
than it remembers perhaps. Among them 
a friend to everybody was Miss Hudson. 

She has borne her long illness with cheerful 
fortitude, and to the last she has found 
pleasant ways of making cheerful the holli- 
days of destitute children, who had never 
seen the kind friend whonever forgot them. 


The Brahma-Vidyalaya, or Theologi- 
cal College for all India. 


° 

It has been decided to start a theological 
college in Calcutta under the above name 
from July, 1907. The nature of the institu- 
tion is fully set forth in the body of ‘‘Rules”’ 
given at the end. A few preliminary words 
of explanation, however, may be necessary 
to introduce the whole thing to the public. 

THE NAME. The name is associated 
with the sacred memory of Maharshi De- 
vendra Nath ‘Tagore and Brahmananda 
Keshub Chunder Sen. The Brahma-Vid- 
yalaya was first started by them for giving 
theological instructions, and in those days 
it was the means of leading many a youth 
to a knowledge of the truth and to a life in 
God, and to the service of God and the 
preaching of the truth. May the revived 
Brahma-Vidyalaya work in the spirit of its 
founders, and strive to keep the Lamp of 
Divine Knowledge burning from generation 
to generation. 

Its Aims aND MeETHopS. ‘The object of 
the Brahma-Vidyalaya is to foster the striv- 
ing of the soul after God in a spirit of per- 
ject spiritual freedom. In other words, it is 
the study of theology on a@ thoroughly un- 
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sectarian basis, together with such disci- 
pline of life and training for practical work 
as the circumstances may permit. It shall 
encourage the study, in a spirit of genuine 
and earnest scholarship, of theological sys- 
tems, the history of the development of 
religious doctrines and churches, and the 
lives of great men and saints, as the surest 
means of enriching thought and life ; but it 
shall never forget that 


“They [these systems, etc.] are but broken 
lights from Thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Pure Brahma-Vidya, or theology in the 
sense of an unfettered search for the Eternal, 
shall be the standpoint as well as basis of 
all its studies. 

The institution shall also endeavor to 
train practical workers—men fit to be 
preachers, or teachers of youth, or literary 
workers, or social and philanthropic workers 
in other ways. It offers scholarships to help 
students to adopt such courses of study, and 
it offers stipends to help approved workers 
to carry on their work’ should they require 
such help. It is needless to add that it looks 
upon self-consecration as the primary con- 
dition of all sanctified work, and also that it 
shall in no way interfere with any of its 
scholars taking up any special spiritual dis- 
cipline or vow of self-sacrifice that may be 
demanded by the ideal of missionary life 
that commends itself to him. 

THE MANAGEMENT. ‘The management of 
the institution has been undertaken by a 
council consisting at present of the follow- 
ing gentlemen: Pandit S. N. Sastri, Dr. 
P. K. Ray, Babu Umesh Chandra Datta, 
Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhushan, Babu 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, Hon. Babu 
Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, Babu Brojendra 
Nath Seal, Justice Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar, 
Mr. R. Venkatratnam Naidu, Prof. Ruch- 
iram Sahni, Mr. Lalshanker Umiayasankar. 
H. H. the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, 
president; Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar,  vice- 
president; Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore, sec- 
retary; Prof. Benoyendra Nath Sen, joint 
secretary; Babu Hem Chandra Sarkar, as- 
sistant secretary. 

An association also is going to be formed, 
in accordance with the rules, for helping to 
promote the objects of the institution. As 
soon as hundred members will have been 
enlisted, they will elect from among them- 
selves fifteen members to represent them in 
the council. 

His Highness, the Maharajadhiraj of 
Burdwan, has made a grant of Rs. 300 a 
month toward the expenses of the institu- 
tion, and has been thankfully accepted by 
the council as the first patron of the insti- 
tution. 

THE Start. The institution will be 
started in July next. A house (199 Corn- 
wallis Street) has been engaged for the pur- 
pose at a rental of Rs. 90 per month. ‘The 
regular students will be accommodated 
under the supervision of a resident superin- 
tendent and some of the professors. ‘The 
courses of lectures and instruction for the 
first year will be announced as early as pos- 
sible. The following gentlemen have been 
requested to form the staff of professors and 
lecturers: Dr. P. K. Ray, principal; Babu 
Brojendra Nath Seal (to join after one year), 
Pandit S. N. Sastri, Prof. Benoyendra Nath 
Sen, Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhushan, Mr. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 
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Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 


E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Francis H. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
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A. C. Sen, Mr. Dhammananda Kosombi, Mr. 
T. L. Vaswani, Mr. S. N. Tagore, Babu Hem 
Chandra Sarkar. 

Iisrary. It is in the contemplation of 
the council to collect a comprehensive, up- 
to-date theological library, such as will serve 
the purposes of all theological students. 
Special donations for the library will be in- 
vited, and provision will be made for a reg- 
ular annual grant from the general funds of 
the college. The nucleus of the library will 
be formed with some of the existing theo- 
logical libraries in Calcutta. His Highness, 
the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, has made a 
first donation of Rs. 500 for the library, and 
has very kindly offered to make over a 
number of theological books from his own 
library. 

It will be seen from the above that what 
is contemplated is a theological institution 
in a large scale and on a broad universal 
basis, which, in the providence of God, may 
in time take its place among the greatest 
centres of theological study in the world, 
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and may be a worthy exponent of the high- 
est religious thought and ideal of India. That 
consummation can be attained only by the 
devout, earnest, and persevering efforts of 
many generations of consecrated laborers. 
In the mean while we earnestly appeal to all 
who are interested in the advance of theo- 
logical study in the spirit of perfect liberty 
and profound reverence to lend to the insti- 
tution the most strenuous help they are 
capable of. A minimum income of Rs. 600 
a month is necessary to start with. Of this 
subscriptions to the amount Rs. 350 a month 
have already been secured. We earnestly 
hope that all theists and theistic organiza- 
tions will liberally contribute to the funds of 
the Brahma Vidyalaya. 
Brava CHAN ManatTas, President. 
SATYENDRA Nats Tacore, Secretary. 
BENOYENDRA NaTH SEN, Joint Secretary. 
Hem CHANDRA SARKAR, Asst. Secretary. 


The Unitarian Van Mission in 
England. 


The three English Vans have had a dis- 
tressing week. Rain and cold are reported 
night after night. On three occasions no 
attempt was made to hold a meeting, and 
five gatherings were dispersed by storms. 
The effect on the attendance is disastrous. 
One evening a place furnishes an audience 
of 150, the next night the figure is 30... Even 
this, however, is scarcely so bad as an “‘or- 
thodox”’ service we attended during the 
week at a watering-place. Four young 
men were in charge of the Van, and they sang 
and prayed for a quarter of an hour to an 
audience of one—ourselves! Eighteen meet- 
ings have been held, or partly held, and at 
six of these the attendance has been below 
100, in one instance as low as 20. Eight, 
however, have had over 200 persons present, 
and the average just reaches 170. No in- 
formation at all is to hand from Scotland for 
the week, which suggests that the weather 
has made the meetings—or the lack of them— 
not worth recording. 

Number 1 Van left Ossett with the good 
wishes of a number of men who had as- 
sembled to witness its departure. Rev. R. 
McGee reports that at the Saturday meeting, 
as soon as the Missioner began to speak, a 
person asked the question, ‘‘Does not the 
blood run through the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation like a golden thread?’’ When 
informed that questions would be answered 
at the close of the address, he replied that 
he could not wait till then, and that he 
should be afraid to meet his Saviour at the 
judgment if he did not protest at once against 
our teaching. This fear so obviously in- 
creased that at the close of the service he 
held a meeting of his own. The crowd, 
which numbered nearly 500, displayed a 
high sense of justice. The speaker imputed 
self-seeking and evil motives to the Mis- 
sioners, whereupon the people raised a loud 
protest, one of their number declaring that, as 
the stranger in their midst had honestly and 
in a good spirit dealt both with the subject 
and questions, he should be treated with 
courtesy, the remark eliciting applause. At 
Normanton the bulk of the people seemed to 
share the indifference expressed by a little 
girl, who, seeing the Van, said to her com- 
panion, “‘It’s only religious.’’ Many of them 
did not seem to know the name ‘‘Unitarian.’’ 
The children’s meetings, however, proved 
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No, 4 Van stayed at Burton a day beyond 
the scheduled time, only to experience the 
disappointment of seeing a fine meeting 
driven away by the rain. After one night 
at Lichfield, Rev. L. Tavener of Ipswich left, 
and his place was filled by Rev. W. Wilson 
of Manchester College, Oxford, who was 
joined on the following day by Mr. James 
Steel of Belfast. At Rugeley on the first 
evening theres» were 60 persons present, Mr. 
Barker adding that it was remarkable they 
had any audience,at all, considering the state 
of the weather, a thunder-storm preceding 
the meeting. Stafford was reached on Satur- 
day, but no meeting was possible. Large 
numbers of people were in the town for 
Hospital Saturday, and the Missioners dis- 
tributed literature and answered many in- 
quiries. A meeting was possible on Sunday, 
when 250 persons were present, including a 
number of avowed Unitarians who wanted 
to know if a cause would be established in 
Stafford. Rev. F. Allen being unable to 
meet the Van at Stone, owing to sickness, 
Rev. W. C. Hall, M.A., of Small Heath, took 
the meetings on Thursday and Friday this 
week, and Rev. T. P. Spedding is with the 
Van over the week-end. Longton is on the 
programme for Monday, and on Thursday 
Stoke; Missioner, Rev. W. Holmshaw of 
Blackley.—Christian Life. 
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attractive, and on the two evenings when 
meetings were held there were attendances 
of 80 and 176. Rey. Ottwell Binns of 
Scarboro took Mr. McGee’s place when the 
Van moved to Castleford. Here useful and 
encouraging meetings were held, and the 
reports speak very highly of the interest dis- 
played. The Missioners were asked if Uni- 
tarian lectures could not be heldinthe winter, 
and there seems to be every probability of a 
circle being formed. Acceptable service was 
rendered by Wakefield friends, both at Nor- 
manton and Castleford. On Monday the 
Van was taken to Pontefract, and on Thurs- 
day to Hemsworth, where it was joined by 
Rev. John Ellis: of Lightcliffe, who will also 
conduct meetings at Doncaster, Monday to 
Wednesday, with the assistance of Revs. 
Halliwell Thomas and W. Whitaker, B.A., 
of Hull. Bawton and Retford are the next 
places in the programme, with Rev. W. R. 
Shanks of Leeds a Missioner. 

No. 2 Van reports a meeting on July 1 at 
Mauchline, conducted by Rev. E. T. Russell, 
B.A., who has been with the Van on several 
occasions in June. Mr. Russell states that on 
the previous Saturday evening he had a 
meeting attended by 120, and on Sunday 110 
were waiting at the Van a quarter of an hour 
before the advertised time. ‘‘On Monday,” 
he says, ‘‘I was visited by a very ‘orthodox’ 
gentleman, who told me he was born again, 
and unless I underwent the same process I 
should burn for ever and ever.” ‘The Van, 
according to the itinerary, was due at Ayr 
for the week ending the 9th inst., and should 
be at Troon this week-end, with Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Forest as Missioners. ; 

No. 3 Van has had the best week from the 
point of view of attendances. Beginning at 
Hitchin on Sunday, June 30, with 250, the 
attendance only once dropped as low as 90 
during the week, and once it reached 500. 
Rev. W. H. Rose of Walthamstow was at 
Hitchin. The meetings were animated by 
good feeling, and made light of the opposition 
of a Plymouth brother who stood near the 
Van and read the Scriptures in a loud voice 
for the greater part of an hour, Another 
night some Salvationists tried to catch the 
Missioner in his talk, but the result of this 
seemed to be to stimulate the demand for 
literature at the close of the meeting. Mr. 
Rose stayed an additional night at Luton, 
where Rev. E. Capleton led the meetings 
and where equally good attendances again 
ruled. Large groups remained after the 
meetings, and “‘an unknown man used our 
weapons against bibliolaters.’’ Luton people 
are said to be slow at questioning in public, 
but they can give a respectful hearing to the 
Mission. On the Saturday night 150 per- 
sons were waiting for the beginning of the 
meeting. A number of ministerial and 
clerical visitors have been received of late, 
and generally their interest has been in the 
developments of liberal theology. ‘The most 
recent. visitor, a curate, however, left the 
Van immediately on hearing that the Mis- 
sioner had views upon Christ’s teaching 
about devils and demons. On Monday the 
Van moved to Dunstable, where Mr. Capleton 
was to have the assistance of Rev. J. Page 
Hopps on Tuesday night. Thursday found 
it at Tring, with Rev. F. Summers of Lon- 
don, who moves to Berkhampstead on Mon- 
day. He will be followed by Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., of London at Hemel Hemp- 
stead and St. Albans. 


Unitarians exploiting the Heresies. 


Zion's Herald makes the following com- 
ment on the Isles of Shoals meetings:— 

“The eleventh session of the Unitarian 
summer meetings at the Isles of Shoals 
began July 7. Six representative Unitarian 
leaders delivered addresses upon ‘What We 
may Knowof Jesus.’ The audiences which 
listened to these lectures were small, but the 
attempt is made, as heretofore, by author- 
ized reports of the same in the Boston Tran- 
script, to exploit the peculiar views,presented 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Those who seek the kind ofa vacation which will afford 
a complete change of scene and send them homethoroughly 
invigorated, should know that Vermont is the best place 
to get it. 

Vermont's attractions include the Green Mountains 
region, the islands and shores of Lake Champlain, and 
the picturesque Winooski Valley, all on the line of 
the Central Vermont Railway. Montreal, the Thousand 
Islands, Ausable Chasm, and Niagara Falls are also 
reached by the famous Green Mountains route via White 
River Junction. 

Enclose 6-cent stamp for new illustrated vacation hand- 
book to T. H. Hanley, 360 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. : 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 

A GENEROUS SCHOLARSHIP in one of the 

best New Englandschoolsis offered for next autumn 

to a bright girl wishing to prepare for college, preferably 

the daughter of a clergyman or a professor. Address 


Scholarship, Care Christian Register, 272 Congress St., 
Boston, 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
1 Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 


W ANTED—A companionable Protestant woman as 

general household helper ona small dairy farm. 
One with country training and previous farm experience 
preferred. Dodge Farm, Washington, Conn. 
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to the large class of intelligent readers of 
that journal. 

“We are at a loss to understand why 
those who are responsible should have 
planned to challenge anew evangelical 
thought with the nakedest and most de- 
structive negations concerning essential Bib- 
lical verities. Two fundamentals are es- 
pecially attacked,—any rational theory of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, and es- 
pecially the Deity of Jesus Christ. Indeed, 
in the reports of the four addresses which 
appear at this writing these two essential 
truths are swept from the list of professed 
creedal certitudes as unworthy of intelligent 
consideration. 

“To be silent or to fail to express a solemn 
protest against the utterances of these views 
is to betray the most sacred trust and obli- 
gation,” ; 

After quoting various statements from the 
Transcript, the editor continues :— 

“Take the addresses as a whole, and they 
could scarcely be worse or more harmful. 
Their publication in these reports will be 
very injurious to a certain class of minds, 
especially to those who desire to find en- 
couragement for lack of confidence in the 
authority and obligation of the Scriptures, 
and who are unwilling to accept Jesus as 
Teacher and Lord and obey him. Only 
one good can come out of the publication of 
these views, and that is the revelation of 
Unitarianism as still the same negative and 
destructive force with respect to the Christian 
religion. 

“No wonder Unitarianism is at a stand- 
still, and nowhere a vital, aggressive, and 
evangelizing force! Nor can it be; for, 
emasculating the Bible, and especially the 
New Testament, in this way, it is left without 
any gospel to preach. As these heresies, 
cherished, stifle evangelism, and all mission- 
ary zeal and potency, we earnestly urge our 
readers to give the same no place or sym- 
pathy.” 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


New Testament Catechism. 


A few weeks ago I gave a little catechism 
on the Old Testament from the Winchester 
(Mass.) Unitarian Sunday School. In_ re- 
sponse to a desire for more, and to complete 
the matter, I offer ‘One Hundred Questions 
on the New Testament.’”’ ‘These questions 
and answers were prepared for the Unitarian 
Sunday School of Hopedale (Mass.), and are 
a part of the regular instruction. 

1. How many books in the New ‘Testa- 
ment? ‘Twenty-seven. 

2. In what language were they written ? 
In Greek. 

3. How were the New ‘Testament books 
originally preserved? In manuscripts. 

4. How many are supposed to exist? 
Nearly two thousand. 

5. Do they differ? Yes, very widely. 

6. When was the present form accepted ? 
About 400 A.D. 

7. What was the oldest part of the New 
Testament? Most scholars believe it was 
the first epistle to the Thessalonians. 

8. What was the latest? The second 
epistle of Peter, written about 170 A.D. 
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9. How may the books of the New Testa- 
ment be divided? Into four parts. 

10. Name them, The four biographies of 
Jesus, one history, twenty-one letters, and 
one book of visions. 

11. What are the four biographies? Gos- 
pels according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. 

12. What does ‘gospel’ 
news. 

13. What are the first three called ? 
optic Gospels. 

14. Why? Because they describe the life 
of Jesus in the same general way. 

15. When were they written? From forty 
to seventy years after the death of Jesus. 

16. How is the gospel according to John 
different from the Synoptic Gospels? It is 
less biographical and more philosophical. 

17. When was this written? Many years 
later than the Synoptic Gospels. 

18. Which is probably the oldest gospel ? 
Mark. 

19. What is the historical book? ‘The 
book of Acts, an account of the beginning of 
Christianity, written probably by Luke. 

20. Who is said to have written the letters ? 
Paul, James, John, Peter, and Jude, also 
called Thaddeus. 

21. What is the book of visions? 
lation. 

22. What does it describe? The conquest 
of the Roman world by the’Christian Church. 

23. What is our English New Testament ? 
A translation from the Greek language. 

24. Did Jesus. and his disciples speak 
Greek? No, they spoke Aramaic. 

25. In what country did Jesus live and 
teach? In Palestine. 

26. What were its three principal divi- 
sions? Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. 

27. Of what great empire did Palestine 
form a part at the time of the birth of Jesus? 
The Roman Empire. 

28. Who was 
Augustus. 

29. Who was the direct ruler of Pales- 
tine? Herod the Great. 

30. Of what race was Jesus? 
or Jewish, race. 

31. Where is it said he was born? 
manger in a stable in Bethlehem, 
32. Who were his parents? 

Mary. 

33. Had Jesus any brothers and sisters? 
Yes, there were James and Joseph and Simon 
and Judas, and several sisters. 

34. Where did Jesus live? Probably in 
Nazareth, till he was about thirty years old. 

35. What trade did he doubtless learn? 
That of his father, who was a carpenter, 

36. Do we know many things about the 
boyhood of Jesus? We do not, 

37. What is told of him when he was twelve 
years old? His parents, having taken him 
to Jerusalem for the Feast of the Passover, 
missed him as they were returning home, and, 
going back to seek him, found him in the 
temple, conversing with the doctors and 
wise men. 

38. Who baptized Jesus? 
tist. 

39. How did John foretell the coming of 
the Messiah? “There cometh one mightier 
than I after me, the latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to stoop down and unloose.”’ 

40. What became of John the Baptist ? 
He was thrown into prison, and later be- 
headed by order of Herod the Great. 
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41. Where did Jesus go after the baptism? 
Into the wilderness for prayer and medi- 
tation. 

42. Where did he begin to preach? In Ca- 
pernaum, the largest town in Galilee on the 
Sea of Galilee. 

43. What did he preach? 
“good news.”’ 

44. Did he go about alone? No. 
with him friends called disciples. 

45. Name the twelve to whom he gave 
special instruction? Peter ‘and Andrew, 
James and John; Philip, Bartholomew, 
Matthew and Thomas; then comes James, a 
second, alone, followed by Thaddeus, Simon 
and Judas. 

46. What other name was given to these 
twelve? Apostles. 

47. Where did they live? Eleven of them 
in Galilee, but Judas Iscariot came from 
Judea. 

48. How did Jesus 
parables. 

49. What is a parable? 
illustrate a truth. 

50. Which gospel contains the most par- 
ables or stories? Luke. 

The remaining fifty questions will appear 
in the Register of next week. 


Epwarp A. HorTon. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[During August the office will be closed ; but all mail - 
will be forwarded. Miss Floyd, the Fair Chairman, will 
be glad to make appointments to meet those wishing to 
consult about the fair. Address Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 
56 es Street, Dorchester. Telephone, Roxbury, 
1194-1. 


CAKE TABLE. 

Another very interesting table, especially 
to the housewife, will be the Cake Table, in 
charge of the Quincy Union and presided 
over by its chairman, Miss Stella Barker, 
assisted by the Wollaston Union under Miss 
Persis A. Thompson. Here may be found all 
kinds of delicious cakes in large loaves and 
of smaller assortment, besides home-made 
doughnuts and pastry. As the Quincy and 
Wollaston friends are adepts in this branch 
of the culinary art, the very fact of their 
having charge will be substantial guarantee 
of the quality of these wares. 

Although of necessity one of the smaller 
tables, the Cake Table has always done pro- 
portionately well at our previous fairs; and 
we have reason to anticipate to an even 
greater degree the same gratifying results © 
as in former years. 

All orders will receive careful attention, 
so those desiring a special kind of cake or 
tart would do well to communicate with Miss 
Barker in the early fall. Accompanying 


INVALIDS 
CHRONIC CASES 
CONVALESCENTS 


Whoever needs rest and change and daily 
individual treatment should send for the beau- 
tiful, illustrated Prospectus of Woodside Cot- 
tages, ideally situated on Indian Head Hill. 


FRANK W. PATCH, [1.D., 
FRAMINGHAN, MASS, 
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every order should be sent the name of the 
- day the order is expected to be filled. 
In connection with this table there will 
be displayed the Young People’s Religious 
Union cook book, compiled for one of the 
early fairs and containing tried receipts, 
drawn from many sources. The original 
price was 50 cents, but since reduced to 25. 
Therefore, no one will have done justice 
to the fair who does not patronize the Cake 
Table before leaving. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS, CALENDARS AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHS TABLE. 


Nowadays so much is heard of Arts and 
Crafts that it seems fitting to make some 
place at our bazaar for this new feature of 
modern life. 

This table will contain all sorts of the neat 
and artistic articles generally seen in the so- 
called gift shops,—burnt wood boxes, trays, 
picture frames, book racks, etc., besides 
books, photographs of our ministers and 
churches, and an endless variety of calendars. 

Here may be purchased the 1908 edition of 
the Young People’s Religious Union calendar, 
that the special calendar committee is now 
busily at work preparing. The form of next 
year’s issue is to be changed to the customary 
size of the better grade “‘standard calendar”’ 
found in every book store, and ought to ap- 
peal to every housekeeper, business man, 
and Union member, as well as to all of our 

former friends and patrons. It will, in all 

probability, contain three hundred and sixty- 
five leaves with quotations for each day, and 

a blank space below, sufficiently ample to 

note the day’s engagements or other memo- 

randa. The quotations will have special 
reference to peace, a most significant title 
just at this time; and, as a large number of 
these quotations will be needed, any one hav- 
ing an appropriate reference or selection 
bearing on this subject will confer a favor 
_ by sending such to the chairman of the com- 

mittee, Miss Josephine A. Bruorton, 153 

Milk Street, Boston. 

The Pilgrim Federation, consisting of the 
societies in Plymouth County, is caring for 
this table, of which Miss Hazel Cooper, 30 
Newton Street, Brockton, is chairman, as- 
sisted by Miss Eula. M. Faxon, also of Brock- 

_ton, and these young ladies will be pleased 
‘to receive suggestions or contributions from 
any and evéry source. 

It is here that you may be sure of securing 
many an ideal and appropriate gift for the 
holiday season; and those in charge hope 
to have a goodly supply on hand that cannot 
fail to attract a large number of purchasers. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning 
service will be conducted, August 11, at 10.30 
A.M., by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen. 

At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service will be conducted August 
Ir at 11 A.M. by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 


Personal. 


Dr. M. J. Savage with Mrs. Savage and 
Mrs. Simons arrived in Boston last Thursday 
on the Saxonia. “The hope of relief from the 
Nervous affections which have caused a 
break-down of his working power has not 
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been fulfilled, and he returned immediately 
In 
other respects his health seems to be good, 
and, to a newspaper reporter, he expressed 
the belief that in time there will be a full re- 


to a sanatorium in care of a physician. 


covery from his present disability. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian Association — 


Already acknowledged... .....----2eeee sees cees 

uly. 2. Second Society, Northampton....... 

Society in Milwaukee, Wis. ...... .. 

18. Horace Davis and wife, San Fran- 
CCC, MCR vane cans cactese 


tee ee erence 


Francis H. Lincoin, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches to 
be held at Boston, [lass., 
September, 1907. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Botton—First Parish and Religious Society: Rev. J. 
N. Pardee, Dr. O. A. Everett, Mrs. M. E. Waite. 

Boston—First Church: Rev. Chas. E, Park, Mr. 
Henry Endicott, Miss Sarah C. Paine. 

= Siege Chapel: Hon. Francis C. Lowell, Charles L. 

urrill. 

Church of the Disciples: Dr. Charles G. Ames, Mr. 
Fred Brooks, Mrs. Charlotte Lawrence. 

Channing Club: Geo. H. Ellis, president, F. W. 
Porter, secretary. 

South End Industrial School: Miss Louise Howe, 
Miss Ada H. Hersey. : 

(Jamaica Plain) First Congregational Society: Mr. 
Roger Ernst, Mrs. William Noyes. 

(Roxbury) Atl Souls’ Unitarian: Mr. I. Hobart 
Brooks, Mrs. Abby M. Hudson. 

(Dorchester) Third Religious Society: Rev. D. Roy 
eae Dr. M. Ordway Daly, Miss Harriet A. 

odge. 

BrIDGEWATER—First Congregational Society: Rev. 
C. A. Henderson, Miss Martha Keith, Miss Caroline 
‘Thatcher. 

BrRIDGEWATER, East—First Parish: Rev. Bertram D. 
Bowen, Mr. Clarence A. Chandler, Mrs. Granville Allen. 

BripGEWwATER, West—First Congregational Society: 
Rev_E. B. Maglathlin, Miss Edith F. Howard, Mr. Clin- 
ton P. Howard. _ 

BRooKLINE—First Parish: Rev. William H. Lyon, 
D.D., Miss Emily B. Shepard, Mr, Charles H. Stearns. 

CAmMBRIDGE—Third Congregational Society: Rev. 
Henry H. Saunderson, Mrs. Henry H. Saunderson, 
John Crawford. : : 

CantTon—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, Mr. and Mrs. George Frederick Sumner. 

CuestnutT H1tLt—Chestnut Hill Society: Rev. Edward 
Hale, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Burrage. 

Cuicopre—First Unitarian Society: Mrs. George A. 
Blaisdell, Mrs. H. A. Morse. 

Dover—First Parish: Rev. W. Lathrop Meaker, Mr. 
Hubbard C. Packard, Mrs. Alice J, Woodward. 

GARDNER—First Unitarian Society: Rev. J. Adams 
Puffer, Mr. Geo. E. Walker, Miss Alice Walker. 

Haverniti—First Parish Church: Rev. John A. Hayes, 
Mrs. George H. Webster, Mrs. Charles R. Fox. 4 

Lancastsr—First Parish: Rev. Abbot Peterson, Miss 
Mary W. Bartol, Mrs. Ebenezer C. Mann. 

MArRLBoro—Second Parish: Rev. Edward F. Hayward, 
Miss Caro B. Boyd, Miss Alice S. Hartshorn, __ 

Menpon—First Parish: Miss Julia F. Darling, Mr. 
James M. Adams, Julius A. George. J ® 

Newton CexnTre—Newton Centre Unitarian Society: 
Rev. Alfred H. Brown, Mr. A. A. Ballou, Mrs. Ellen 
Ferguson. if E 

Sanpwicu—First Parish: Mr. B. G. Bartley, Miss 
R. R. Newcomb. : 

Satem—North Society: Mr. Gardner M. Jones, Mrs. 
Francis H. Lee, Miss Phoebe M. Waldo. L 

Waytanp—First Parish: Mr. Wallace S. Draper, Miss 
Emily F. Damon ead 5 pak 

W orcESTER—South Unitarian Memorial: Mrs. William 
Norcross, Mr. George Bigelow. 

INDIANA. 

InpIANAPOLIS—AIl Souls’ Unitarian: Mr. and Mrs. 

F. S.C. Wicks, William R. H. Silvester. 
ILLINOIS. 

Genrsee—First Unitarian Society: Rev. M. J. Miller, 
Mrs. H. D. Miller, Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick. 

Grneva—First Unitarian Society: Rev. George B. Fos- 
ter, Mrs. J. N. Wheeler, Miss Frances LeBaron. 

IOWA. 

Davenrort—First_ Unitarian Church: 
Gould, Mr. Robert E. Ramsay. 

MARYLAND. 

BaLtimorE—First Independent Christ Church: Mrs- 

Alfred Rodman Hussey, Miss A. L. Baldioni. 
MICHIGAN. 


Derroit—First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
Rev. Reed Stuart, John N. Bagley, Mrs. Hiram Marks. 
GRAND Rapips—All Souls’: Mr. and Mrs. Corwin S. 


ll. 
ves MISSOURI. 
Sr. Louvis—The Church of the Messiah: Rev. John W. 
Day, Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Nisbet. 
NEBRASKA. 


Omanua—First Unitarian: Rev. Newton Mann, William 
F. Baxter, Mrs. John McDonald. Thomas Kilpatrick 
and Geo. Barker, alternates. 


Miss Ellen 


$19,865 87 
48.38 
1.00 


500.00 
$20,415.25 
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NEW JERSEY. 
Montcratr—Unity Church: Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Mrs. 
Frederick A. Dibble, Mr. Emerson P. Harris. 
NEW YORK. 


SCHENECTADY—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Albert 
Willard Clark, Mr. Albert L. Rohrer, Mr. John B 


Taylor. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

PuILADELPHIA (Germantown)—Unitarian Society of 
Germantown: Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Mrs. Oscar 
Hawes, Mrs. Charles Holloway. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROvIDENCE—First Congregational Church: Rev. Au- 
gustus Lord, Mr. William T. Crandell, Mrs. Amasa M. 


Eaton. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON—Unitarian Church: Rev. Clifton M. 


| Gray, Mrs. Edmund Mortimer, Miss Emma J. Yates. 


CANADA. 


City or Hamitton—Church of Hamilton: Rey. W. D. 
Smith, Mrs. John Dixon Mrs. William S. Sexton. 


Lancashire school-children are to learn 
gardening. The county education authority 
will provide seeds, tools, fertilizers, and 
fencing, on condition that school managers 
provide an instructor and a plot of land at 
least 400 square yards in area. 


Among recent ‘‘finds” in New York street- 
cars, left by absent-minded passengers, 
were three pairs of crutches, a satchel con- 
taining a pair of kittens, and a set of 
burglars’ tools. The big railroads of the 
United States report between twelve and 
fourteen thousand uncalled-for lost articles 
ina year ‘‘Absent-minded beggars!’ 


Educational 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific schoo] and_business. Young boys in separate buiid- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WMITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hilla. Maas. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. _ Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes- 
sional, or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., 
LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. For information, address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching, 
under helpful supervision, in actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission SEPTEMBER ro and rr. 

Certificates in all required subjects from high schools 
recognized by the New England College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board may be accepted in place of examination. 

For catalogue giving full information, address 

E. H. RUSSELL, Prixcztsai. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. = 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. ; 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Wm. H. Slocum, 7yeas. 
Parker B. Field, Sugers 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 


Individual 
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Pleasantries. 


She (coming up suddenly): “Where did 
that wave go?” He (coughing and stran- 
gling): ‘‘I swallowed it.”—Dublin W orld. 


An Irish sailor fell from a lower part of 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


IKENNARD 
rik BCO 


Importers of 
FINE FRENCH 


CLOCKS 
aa 


I SILWASHINGTON ST: 
CORNER -WEST-ST 


Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational, 


° Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen wat knows educator 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 22nd 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts | 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five : 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- | 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college : 
preparation, or a general education. A unique : 
plan of practical training. : 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it |! 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and | 
throat-troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc... 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings : 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day | 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


¥F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


Boston University 


Metropolitan advantages of every kind! 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


the rigging on the first lieutenant, carrying 
him to the deck. ‘‘Where did you come 
from, you rascal?” said the lieutenant 
as soon as he gained his feet. ‘From the 
north of Ireland, your honor.’’—Exchange. 


Mr. Spriggins (gently): “My dear, a 
Boston man was shot at bya burglar and 
his life was saved by a button which the 
bullet struck.’’ Mrs. Spriggins: ‘‘ Well, what 
of it?” Mr. Spriggins: ‘Nothing, only the 
button must have been on.’’—Sacred Heart 
Review. 


Further Explanation Unnecessary.—Hus- 
band: ‘‘I can’t make out what is wrong 
with my meerschaum pipe. There is a very 
peculiar taste with it, and it don’t draw.” 
Wife: ‘“‘That’s odd. It seemed to draw all 
right when Johnny was blowing bubbles 
with it.”—Judy. 


The late Prof. Jowett had a curious way of 
commenting on the work that was brought 
to him by students. On one occasion he 
was shown a set of Greek verses. After 
looking them over carefully, he glanced up 
rather blankly, and said to the author, 
‘Have you any taste for mathematics ?”— 
Argonaut, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ISS BAS MI AMEIAEIOO7 eelciscs cle cisiusicle scien cia $42,826,918.80 
TDA TE Rte cieecelasi musa seir sth acc acs vie.a 38,824,520.39 


$4,002,398.41 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies. Annual 
cash distributions. Values endorsed as provided by Mas- 
sachusetts statute. Any information cheerfully given. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
pS) e FOSTER, Vice-President. 


Sere Tat a ae \ Asst. Secretaries. 


An Anglo-Swiss paper has the following 
story about the Bishop of Bath and Wells: 
“He was stopping at a small hotel in a little- 
known Pyrenean watering-place, and his name 
was duly inserted in the visitors’ book. He 
at once received a number of business cards 
from plumbers and pipe-layers. The mystery 
was solved when it was found that his name 
had been entered thus: ‘Mr. Bishop. Pays 
d’Origine—Angleterre. Métier—Bains_ et 
Puits.’”’ 


PIPE & REED 
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At a dinner in honor of Richard Henry 
Stoddard, ex-Judge Henry E. Howland told 
a story of how Mr. Stoddard opened a tomato 
can, to illustrate his intense ardor. Mr. 
Stoddard, he said, went into the closet to 
open the can, and soon his wife heard him 
talking vigorously. “What are you doing 
there, Mr. Stoddard?” she asked. ‘‘Open- 
ing atomato can,” he said. ‘What with?’’ 
asked his wife. ‘“‘With a knife,” replied 
Mr. Stoddard: “did you think I was opening 
it with my teeth?” ‘‘No,” she said, “but 
from your language I thought that you were 
opening it with prayer.”—The Independent, 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
BOSTON — MASS. 


Homelike Hotels 
Comfortable Camps 
Farm and Village Homes 
$4 to $10 a Week 


In Vermont 
And on Shores of 
Lake Champlain 


_ ‘Summer Homes,” book of 150 pages descrip- 
tive, 150 camera pictures, with list of resorts and 
excursion rates to 100 points on line of Central V er- 
mont Ry., sent for 6c. stamp. T. H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., 360 Washington st., Boston. Three fast trains 
daily from Boston to Vermont and Montreal via 
Central Vermont route. 


Canon Ainger was a great favorite with 
children, and upon one occasion was asked 
to assist at a juvenile party. Arriving at 
what he thought was his destination, a house 
in a row of others exactly alike, the canon 
made his way up to the drawing-room. 
“Don’t announce me,” said he to the 
domestic, and thereupon the reverend gentle- 
man went down upon all-fours, ruffled up 
his white hair, and crawled into the room 
uttering the growls of an angry polar bear. 
What was his horror and amazement to find 
when he got into the room two old ladies 
petrified with astonishment. He had 
found his way into the next-door house 
instead of into the one to which he was 
bidden.—T7t-Bits. 


College of Liberal Arts. Opens Sept. 19. 


New Building, Enlarged Facilities, including: 
Science, Laboratories and Gympasium, Next door 
to Public Library, one block from Art Museum.) 
Address, ‘The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. | 


School of Theology. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address, The Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street.) 
School of Law. Opens Sept. 23. 
Address, The Dean, Ashburton Place, 
School of Medicine. Opens Oct. 3. 
Address, The Dean, 302 Beacon Street 
Graduate Department. Opens Sept. 19. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- » « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


ee 
WALTER B. WATERM 
TUTOR Complete preparation for College or any 


te stem 
Ca LG RREETS 


_AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H.PRay 


658 WASHINGTO 


PRICES. 


NST. BOSTON. 


